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New and Recent Books 


HYMNS OF THE 
ROMAN LITURGY 


Rev. Joseph Connelly 


A clear translation and commentary 


on one hundred and fifty-four hymns } 


of the Roman Liturgy. The text is 
further clarified by notes on the Latin 
words and phrasing, and full refer- 
ences to the times in which the hymns 
were written, the authors and their 
circumstances. $5.00 


PORTRAIT OF A 
CHAMPION 


A Life of St. Stanley Kostka 
) Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. 


Drawn freely with scholarship and 
creative imagination, this biographical 


portrait of the Jesuit novice, St. Stan- ¢ 


ley Kostka, presents a genuine like- 
ness of the saint and shows why he 
really deserves to be better known 
and imitated. $3.50 


THE WORSHIP 
OF THE CHURCH 


William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. 


This new, comprehensive study of the 
Church’s worship sets out in detail all 
phases of the liturgy and considers 
other questions of interest related to 
this field. Illustrated $7.00 


ST. JOHN’S PROLOGUE | 


M. E. Boismard, O.P. 


Translated by Carisbrooke Domin- 
icans. Exegetical and theological com- 
mentaries for the general reader on 
the difficult first eighteen verses of St. 


John’s Gospel. The former demon- § 


strates the meaning of the words and 
the grandeur of the language, and the 
latter makes the Prologue intelligible 
in the light of St. John’s as 
3. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 


Albert LeRoy, S.J. 


A timely and informative study of 
the aims and purposes, the history 
and present-day operations of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, with 
special emphasis on the part played 
by Catholics in its work. 


Illustrated $1.25 Q 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 





ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 





Sister Mary Ambrose, B.V.M. 


Apnea Europz is the specialty of 
Sister Mary Ambrose, B.V.M., 
who reviews Daniel-Rops’ Cathedral 
and Crusade in this issue. She received 
her doctorate in 1940 from Columbia 
University where she majored in me- 
dieval history with modern European 
history as her minor. Sister Ambrose 
edited, as a doctoral dissertation, Early 
Gild Records of Toulouse, a series of 
the earliest thus-far-known statutes of 
twenty-one gilds in thirteenth century 
southern France. 

At present chairman of the History 
Department at Mundelein College, Sis- 
ter Ambrose spent her childhood days 
in Missouri; her earliest memories are 
of a politically-minded Irish father en- 
thusiastically defending, despite three 
national defeats, the lost cause of the 
great Commoner, William Jennings 
Bryan, and of a gentle conservative 
German mother, loyally trying to un- 
derstand the implications of “Free Sil- 
ver 16 to 1” while at the same time 
adroitly directing the family dinner and 
table manners. 

A member of the American Histor- 
ical Association, the American Catholic 
Historical Association and the Medieval 
Academy of America, Sister Ambrose 
received her elementary and secondary 
education in the Missouri Public 
Schools and her first professional courses 
at the State Teacher Training School 
at Maryville, Missouri. She holds a B.A. 
degree from Clarke College, Dubuque, 
Iowa and a M.A. from the University 
of Notre Dame. European travel, a ses- 
sion in Tudor History and Literature 
at Cambridge University and summer 
workshops in General Education at the 
University of Minnesota and in Col- 
lege Administration at the Catholic 








University of America complete her 
academic training. Before coming to 
Mundelein in 1947, Sister Ambrose 
served as President of Clarke College 
for six years. 

Most of Sister Ambrose’s recreational 
hours are spent browsing among library 
books, reading and re-reading her fa- 
vorite authors whose names span the 
centuries from Homer to Thomas More, 
or discussing with companions and stu- 
dents the assets and weaknesses of a 
contemporary novel, picture or play. 

The inscription on the Statue of Lib- 
erty, “I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door,” has become for Sister Ambrose 
a symbolic guiding motto as she em- 
phasizes for hundreds of Chicago col- 
lege students the opportunities, treas- 
ures and pleasures to be derived from 
genuine scholarship in the realms of 
history, made and in the making. 


| aaemer Garvin, who reviews Con- 
versations with Artists, by Selden 
Rodman, writes art reviews and has ex- 
hibited her paintings in a number of 
shows in the New York area. 

Cuartes M. Herzrexp, reviewing 
Atoms for the World, by Laura Fermi, 
is a physicist with the United States 
government and Professor of Physics at 
the University of Maryland. 

HonoraB_E Rocer J. Kirey, review- 
ing I’d Do It Again!, by James M. Cur- 
ley, is Judge of the Illinois Appellate 
Court and a Director of the Thomas 
More Association. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE, reviewing 
The Case of Cornelia Connelly, by 
Juliana Wadham, is the author of Eliza- 
beth Bayley Seton and John Carroll of 
Baltimore, both published by Scribners. 
Mrs. Melville heads the Department of 
Social Studies at Bridgewater Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Mass. 

JosepH F. Menez, reviewing The 
Roots of American Communism, by 
Theodore Draper, is Assistant Professor 
of Political Science at Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 

Luxe Ricsy, O.S.B., reviewing The 
Christian Idea of Education, edited by 
Edmund Fuller, formerly taught at 
Ampleforth College, England. He now 
teaches English at the newly founded 
St. Louis Priory School, Creve Coeur, 


Missouri. 
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The first popular hography of 
the great leader of the faith 


Pope Pius XII 


CROWN OF 
GLORY 


BY ALDEN HATCH AND SEAMUS WALSHE 


In warmly intimate detail these pages bring to life the 
illustrious story of Pope Pius XII — from his childhood 
desire to enter the priesthood to his growth into one of 
today’s greatest spiritual leaders and statesmen—includ- 
ing an objective account of his recent vision. Written 
by Alden Hatch, noted Protestant biographer of the 
Eisenhowers and Clare Luce, and by Seamus Walshe, 
an Irish Roman Catholic close to Vatican circles, 
this is a captivating portrait of a man who has led 
the struggle for peace in a crisis-wracked world. 

88 photographs. 22 full-page drawings. 
Imprimatur. $4.95 


































THE MAN FOR HER 
a new book 
on THE HUSBAND by 


Fr. Leo J. Kinsella 





is a companion book 
to THE WIFE DESIRED 
(100,000 now sold) 


Early comments: 


“... this is a highly recom- 
mended book.”—-THE REGIS- 


TER, National edition. 


“This is excellent. Send 100 
more copies.”—Rev. R. J. Bas- 
sett, Marygrove Retreat House, . 

Garden, Michigan. A photographic pilgrimage to the Papal State 


THE VATICAN 
PICTURE BOOK 


at Bookstores 


Cloth—$3.00 
Edited by Leon Paul. This beautiful, reverent tour 
Poper—7 5c —in pictures and text — takes you on an unforget- F 
table visit to the ancient home of the Popes. Impri- 
matur. 80 photographs. A Greystone Book. $2.95 
VALIANT Nec Re 
PUBLICATIONS 


421 S. Harvey Ave. 
Oak Park, Ilinois 
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An 
autobiography 


tension.” 


THE 





excitement and 


—THE TABLET, London 


that .. . “quivers with 


WALLED 


| |GARDEN 


By Hugh 
Ross 
Williamson 


Catholic Church. 


The Macmillan 
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Available at book stores or 


A book that captures the heart 
while it stirs the imagination, 


THE WALLED GARDEN 
speaks modestly, but clearly, 
of a distinguished and a varied 
career. Journalist, historian, 
editor, playwright, former 
Anglican priest, Hugh Ross 
Williamson tells of the exciting 
personal spiritual adventure of 
his conversion to the Roman 


$4.00 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





THE NUN‘S STORY 
Books on Trial has no interest in continuing 
the controversy over “The Nun’s Story.” 
During the course of the controversy, how- 
ever, we published in the January-February 
issue a letter to this magazine which stated 
that “It is unfortunate that Mr. McLoughlin 
and Mr. Herr have propagandized ‘findings’ 
to readers without permission nor without 
checking facts . . . The author of the ‘Peo- 
ple’s Padre’ took much of his material for 
his statement on the Belgian nurse, who had 
once been a nun, from his hospital personnel 
files to which in good faith it had been con- 
fided. He gave it his own peculiar twist and 
published it without as much as a by-your- 
leave request from the lady ...” 

In justice to Mr. McLoughlin, therefore, 
we publish the following letter which he has 
sent to us.—Editor 


Several friends of mine in the publishing 
business have sent me copies of your col- 
umn “Stop Pushing” in the November, 1956, 
issue and the January-February issue of 1957 
of Books on Trial, regarding your comments 
on The Nun’s Story. I hope that in your 
column you will give me as much space as 
you have given Sister Mary Regis of Los 
Angeles. I am the “notorious ex-priest” of 
whom you speak in your November column. 
I can certainly assure Sister Mary Regis 
that there is no collusion between you and 
me regarding my comments in the book Peo- 
ple’s Padre about the nun of The Nun’s Story. 
I am enclosing a photostatic copy of her em- 
ployment application in this hospital under 
the name of Marie Louise Habets. For the 
information of the good nun, Sister Mary 
Regis, personnel files are not considered part 
of privileged communication in any hospital 
in the country. Beyond that, the remarks 
that I made in my account of Marie Louise 
Habets or “Sister Luke” were based not on 
the information in her personnel file which 
is confined exclusively to the photostat I am 
enclosing, but rather to the comments that 
she made to very many people. Several of 
them are still employees of Memorial Hos- 
pital or members of Memorial Hospital Aux- 
iliary who had the pleasure of working with 
her during the year that she was one of 
us . 
Emmett McLoucHiin 
Memorial Hospital 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ANNIVERSARY COMMENT 
I am writing to congratulate you on the an- 
niversary issue of Books on Trial, which I 
found entirely fascinating from beginning to 
end. It is certainly an issue which should be 
read by anyone interested in the future of 
Catholic writing and publishing in our coun- 
try and abroad. 
K. S. Guvicer 
Hawthorn Books 
New York, N.Y. 


From a copy of my favorite American peri- 
odical which reached me here after crossing 
and re-crossing the Atlantic I saw that you 


have celebrated a great anniversary, and here 
I come, long after the feast to add my felici- 
tations to the many others you received. . . . 
God bless your wonderful work and spread it. 
How rare it is to find a voice at the same 
time fearless and good, objective and impar- 
tial in the best, not the “liberal” meaning of 
these words, always interesting, and time and 
again hitting the nail right on the head. 
Louis pE Wout 
New York, N.Y. 


Congratulations on your anniversary issue. 
Are extra copies available? 
Mary KeEtity 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Yes, copies of the fifteenth anniversary issue 
(April-May) are available at the regular price 
of 40¢. 


A very fine issue is the latest (April-May) of 
your Books on Trial. It is of particular inter- 
est to us in our literature course here at St. 
Mary’s College and SS. Cyril and Methodius 
Seminary. Would you please send us twenty- 
five copies. 

Rosert J. WERENSKI 

Student Librarian 

Saint Mary’s College 

Orchard Lake, Mich. 


The fifteenth anniversary issue of Books on 
Trial is great. Those of us who have been 
subscribers from its beginning can appreciate 
how it has grown in every way. Congratula- 
tions! 
ErHet Owen MERRILL 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Congratulations on your fifteenth anniver- 
sary and on the exceptionally fine April-May 
issue. Please send at once ten copies for class- 
room use. 
Sister M. Cotumcutz, O.S.F. 
Chicago, Ill. 


MESTROVIC 

The March issue was a truly great example 
of Catholic journalism. One would have to 
search through six months of issues of any 
other Catholic magazine to find a collection 
of superb articles on the diverse cultural sub- 
jects contained in this one issue. 

“Surprised by joy” is exactly the way I 
felt on seeing the magnificent reproductions 
of Ivan Mestrovic’s dynamic sculptures. I 
have seen one or two of his works in the 
original and nothing, unless it is the living 
sculpture of Mestrovic’s own face, touches 
them for sheer spirituality of content. Valid 
as the modern art movement is, few modern 
artists seem to reach, let alone sustain, a spir- 
itual height in their works of art. Hyman 
Bloom, Jack Wolfe, Marc Chagall, Rico Le- 
brun and Salvador Dali would be among 
these few. Dali’s recent paintings of Christ 
on the Cross and at the last supper are mag- 
nificent, but are much more literal than 
Mestrovic’s sculptures. 

ApeLamwe UNGERLAND 
Flushing, N.Y. 
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A NEW SCIENCE MEETS NEW CURRENTS OF THOUGHT 


The Impact of Psychiatry 
on Modern Literature 





By FRANCIS J. BRACELAND, M.D. 


| T 1s A distinct and unusual honor for 

a clinician to be selected for this 
lectureship, an honor which this recip- 
ient accepts gladly, although he is 
somewhat disquieted by awareness of 
the responsibility entailed. The task is 
in no manner made easier by the knowl- 
edge that a discourse of this type re- 
quires a literary standard difficult of 
attainment by a simple practitioner of 
the art of Physic. The art of Physic, as 
the sixteenth century Welsh physician, 
Humphrey Lhuyd stated, “is content 
only to be plainly and distinctly taught 
and nothing desirous to be adorned and 
decked with eloquence and gay painted 
sentences.” In extenuation of these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, I shall ask of 
you, as he asked of his hearers, that 
you “not despise this simple work be- 
cause it is not garnished with colors or 
rhetoric and polished terms.” 

This subject, the impact of psychia- 
try upon modern literature, is one which 
is exceedingly broad, not only because 
of the ambiguity of the one term (psy- 
chiatry), but also because of the limit- 
less substance of the other. Here on 
the one hand is the medical discipline, 
psychiatry, but recently emerged from 
behind grim hospital walls. On the 
other hand is the wonderful world of 
books, in the words of Clarence Day 
“one of the most remarkable creations 
of man:” 


Nothing he builds ever lasts. Monuments 
fall and nations perish. Civilizations grow 
old and die and after an era of darkness, 
new races build others. But in the world 
of books are volumes that have seen this 
happen again and again, and yet live on, 
still as fresh as the day they were writ- 
ten, still telling men’s hearts of the hearts 
of men centuries dead. 


The great novelists and poets almost 
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invariably were astute intuitive psychol- 
ogists. Even the most casual search 
among their works will reveal innum- 
erable insights into man’s hidden emo- 
tional life, the meaning of his dreams 
and even the effect of emotional states 
upon his bodily systems. Strangely 
enough, these insights were not to be 
found in the older treatises on psy- 
chiatry and clinical psychology because 
prior to the time of Janet, Freud and 
Jung the practitioners of these arts were 
busy about nosology, pathology, nomen: 
clature and other things at once more 
mundane and prosaic. 

Actually, it was Freudian analytic 
psychology, with its deep and restless 
probings, which, in the words of Trill- 
ing,' “furnished the only systematic ac- 
count of the human mind which in 
point of subtlety and complexity, of in- 
terest and tragic power, deserves to 
stand. beside the chaotic mass of psy- 
chological insights which literature has 
accumulated through the centuries. . . . 
It is exactly the stuff upon which the 
poet has always exercised his art. It is 
therefore not surprising that the psy- 
choanalytical theory has had a great ef- 
fect upon literature.” 

It was usually to the masterpieces of 
literature that Freud and Jung appealed 
for confirmation of their theories. Their 
followers imitated them and, as Obern- 
dorf pointed out: 


Thus it soon became a pastime, a bus- 
man’s holiday, for medical analysts to hunt 


Dr. Francis ]. Braceland is a former 
President of the American Psychiatric 
Association and Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry at Yale University. His ar- 
ticle is an address delivered.on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the Thomas 
More Association Medal. 





for specimens among the writings of great 
authors that reflected Freud’s theories and 
to undertake studies of famous personali- 
ties through the application of psycho 
analytic criteria to their works and char- 
acter traits. 


To hunt for specimens in literature is 
a legitimate pastime and to quote them 
is justifiable, for, as Emerson says: “By 
necessity, by proclivity and by delight 
we all quote.” To attempt to analyze in 
terms of unconscious motivations the 
works of great authors, however, is not 
quite legitinfate for an essential ingre- 
dient is missing, the innumerable asso- 
ciations which only the living person 
can supply. One cannot psychoanalyze 
a book or a poem, but one can use dy- 
namic psychological insight in the study 
and appreciation of it. Without doubt 
it was fortunate for those searchers in 
Freud’s time, as it is for us here tonight, 
that the various unconsulted authors 
cannot rise from their graves to dispute 
us, should we misinterpret their thought. 

How far anyone can diagnose the 
emotional state of a character in a play 
written by a man whose very existence 
is questioned is a moot point; yet the 
plethora of pathological emotions dis- 
played by the principal characters of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies is a constant 
source of wonderment to clinician and 
critic alike. Hamlet; Lear, Othello and 
Timon, and a host of other characters, 
all are committable by present day 
standards, for they give graphic evidence 
of psychoses. Should the clinicians and 
critics desire to pass from examples of 
the major mental ills to something of 
more modern vintage, however, such 
as psychosomatic medicine (the mani- 
festation of physical symptoms due to 
emotional stress), they will find just as 
much to reward them. 
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Were it possible and did time permit, 
I would prefer to spend this entire 
period pointing out to you some re- 
markable instances of psychosomatic 
insight on the part of the Bard. Even 
at the risk of showing my clinical bias, 
I would ask you to listen for a moment 
to such revealing things as the plaint of 
Iago, while keeping in mind the present 
widespread incidence of gastric ulcers, 
conditions known to be influenced by 
emotional pressures: 

The thought whereof 

Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my 

inwards. 

One can almost visualize the ulcer form- 
ing and forecast the need for bland 
diets and medicaments, in addition to 
the prohibition of alcohol and tobacco. 

Or again, I would request you to 
listen to the king in Henry VI (Act V, 
Scene 5), as he describes a psychoso- 
matic disorder in the making: 


I feel such sharp dissention in my breast, 
Such fierce alarums both of hope.and fear, 
As I am sick with workings of my thoughts. 


The psychiatrist’s consulting room is 
certainly in the offing here but, having 
demonstrated this much clinical preju- 
dice, we must move on. The works of 
Blake, Melville, Hawthorne and numer- 
ous other writers would delay us even 
longer and demonstrate graphically Ter- 
ence’s statement, “In fine, nothing is 
said now that hath not been said be- 
fore.” 

Before we leave this area altogether, 
however, could you place this obviously 
analytic quotation? It is mentioned be- 
cause of what is to follow: 


[Unlawful desires] bestir themselves in 
dreams when the gentler part of the soul 
slumbers and the control of reason is with- 
drawn; then the wild beast in us full-fed 
with meat and drink becomes rampant 
and shakes off sleep to go in quest of what 
will gratify its own instincts. As you 
know, it will cast away all shame and 
prudence at such moments and stick at 
nothing. . . . In every one of us, even 
those who seem most respectable, there 
exist desires, terrible in their untamed 
lawlessness, which reveal themselves in 
dreams. . 


This is from Plato’s Republic and please 
recall that it was Plato also who de- 
scribed the human soul as a charioteer 
driving a pair of horses—the one beau- 
tiful and noble, obedient to the slight- 
est word; the other ugly, brutish and 
driven by uncontrollable appetite. This 
is a memorable image and it was strik- 
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ingly paralleled several thousand years 
later by Freud’s description of the ego, 
superego, and the id. 

Thus, although psychiatry is the 
newest and the most exciting of the 
medical specialties, it is evident that its 
newly found knowledge was more than 
half guessed and foreshadowed all along 
by gifted men who sought to under- 
stand their own natures. Though this 
understanding very frequently was ob- 
tained through consideration of the ab- 
normal rather than the normal, this is 
not unusual. In medical science .the 
study of the abnormal relies upon 
knowledge of the normal. Yet this does 
not obviate the possibility of some prob- 
lems and methods of approach coming 
to light through a study of the patho- 
logical. Thomas Mann puts it well as he 
speaks of man’s difficulties because of 
his position between nature and spirit, 
between brute and angel: 

We wonder then that by the approach 

through abnormality we have succeeded in 

penetrating most deeply into the darkness 

of human nature? The literary artist should 

be the last person to be surprised at that. 
Actually, however, the contribution of 
psychiatry comes from the demonstra- 
tion it makes of certain basic features 
of the human psyche and their uni- 
versality. 


Wm Freud’s basic work was be- 
ing done and his new science was 
taking form, new currents of thought 
were becoming apparent along related 
lines. By the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the Age of Reason was 
past history and the new interest was 
in the forces of Unreason, as Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche, among others, 
emphasized the power of _ irrational 
forces in human nature. Traditional 
ideas of the dignity of man had received 
serious blows at the hands of Darwin 
and Marx. Dostoievsky, who was to 
have considerable influence upon twen- 
tieth century writers, emerged from a 
Siberian prison camp in 1854, having 
experienced some of the extremes of 
sick human behavior, and was to de- 
vote the rest of his writing life to a 
profound study of the irrational and 
anti-rational forces in man. 

European and American writers, heirs 
of Romanticism and students of sub- 
jectivity, were seeking new ways to 
move into their subject matter and to 
remove the external mechanics of the 








conventional novel and allow the reader 
a direct experience of events. Some 
writers were influenced by the ideas of 
Bergson about the flux of time and some 
were interested in the writing of Wil- 
liam James, particularly in his efforts 
to describe the actual flow of material 
through the mind—“the stream of con- 
sciousness,’ as he called it in 1890. 
However, it is difficult to trace influ- 
ences and unwise to try to be too pre- 
cise about the origin of new develop- 
ments; this is done better by historians 
at a much later period. Already in 1888 
a young French novelist, named 
Edouard Dujardin, had written the first 
sustained “stream of consciousness” 
novel and it had been read with great 
interest by a young Irishman named 
James Joyce, who in later years freely 
admitted his indebtedness to the first 
user of this technique. This was also 
the time of the Symbolist movement 
which held that the flux of mental and 
emotional experience could never be 
told by a direct translation or exposi- 
tion, but rather must be represented by 
the use of symbols and images selected 
and arranged to cover the emotional 
values. 

While these developments of the lan- 
guage of interior life were beginning, 
Henry James was at work on a strategy 
for approaching the whole. He devel- 
oped and elaborated the point of view 
as the key to writing a novel, so that 
the whole of the situation and action 
is presented to the reader as it is per- 
ceived and experienced by a single char- 
acter. The writer has stepped out of 
the traditional foreground role as om- 
niscient guide and interpreter and we 
as readers step in to experience develop- 
ments as they penetrate and reverberate 
in the consciousness of a single indi- 
vidual. Where that individual has a 
blind spot, we do not see and, when 
he is lied to, we do not hear the truth. 
The story is no mere recital of events, 
but a gradual. exploration and deepen- 
ing insight into a situation. James was 
not an experimenter with language, but 
in his efforts to weight and relate and 
balance all of the factors which entered- 
at any given moment into the thoughts 
of a leading character he was to strain 
to the utmost the resources of English 
syntax. Those long, hesitating, sweep- 
ing, balancing, swooping sentences, 
which sometimes have been made the 
object of mirth, but which at their best 
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represented very well the action of a 
perceptive mind at work, were simply 
the logical result of a determination not 
to give in to half-truth and over-simpli- 
fication. 

In general, then, it may be said that 
whatever influence the writings of 
Freud and the general development of 
twentieth century psychiatry were to 
have upon literature, there already ex- 
isted at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a specifically literary tradition of 
interest in psychological probing, in the 
flow of interior experience and the 
complexities of motivation, and also 
much experimentation and development 
of literary techniques for dealing with 
this material. 


pene began his studies of the neur- 
oses in the 1890’s and was soon dis- 
satished with the attempts of “anatomi- 
cal diagnosis” then in practice. He came 
to believe that there must be other 
causes for some of the physical and 
mental symptoms of his patients, causes 
not to be found by physical examination 
or laboratory tests, and he set out to 
discover, with the aid of hypnosis, 
whether any of the causes could be 
learned from the patient’s own mem- 
ory. The remainder of the record of 
the development of Freud’s theories 
does not concern us here. Suffice it to 
say that Freud’s studies in the- dynamic 
aspects of psychiatry opened up a whole 
new world to our view. Karl Stern, in 
commenting upon this fact, states: “This 
dynamic approach which arose out of 
the depth of nineteenth century mate- 
rialism represents a new era no less 
significant than the Galilean era in 
physics and, as a result of what we have 
learned from psychoanalysis, our image 
of the interior world of man can never 
be the same as it was previous to 1894.” 

Freud was to write a great deal in 
his lifetime and he constantly develop- 
oped and revised many of his ideas, but 
it was his early writings which caught 
the public fancy and became the most 
influential among the intellectuals, the 
writers and the artists. There was a 
certain time lag before his. writings, 
which were originally in German and 
in the early instances directed toward 
medical audiences, made their wav into 
more general circulation. When Freud 
made his visit to the United States he 
was not generally known, nor was the 
occasion of his visit widely reported. 
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Dr. Francis J. Braceland looks on as Mr. Clem Lane, representing the Directors of the Thomas 
More Association, presents the Thomas More Association Medal to Mr. Thomas B. Kenedy, 
publisher and vice-president of P. J. Kenedy & Sons. The award, “for the most distinguished 
contribution to Catholic publishing during 1956,’ was made for the publication of Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints. For Mr. Kenedy’s acceptance speéch, see page 441. 


Brill’s translation of his works did not 
become available until 1910 and these 
produced some stirrings of interest, but 
it was not until 1915 that Freud’s name 
began to become familiar to the writers 
and intellectuals and it was 1920 be- 
fore the general public began to hear 
about the strange Viennese doctor. 

In the meantime writers went on 
about their tasks and a number of “psy- 
chological novels” and works which 
dealt rather directly with sexual themes 
appeared without benefit of Freud. 
E. M. Forster published four of his five 
novels between 1905 and 1910. Proust 
published the first two sections of his 
Remembrance of Things Past in 1913. 
Lawrence’s novel, Sons and Lovers, 
was undergoing its final revisions before 
Lawrence encountered his first news of 
Freud’s work. Dorothy Richardson was 
well launched on her many sectioned 
psychological novel. There was, in short, 
a great deal already going on in this 
direction at the time when intellectuals 
and the general public first began to 
hear about the new psychology. 

The twenties, like all post-war pe- 
riods, were years of unrest: Herodotus 
had called this to our attention in de- 
scribing the tensions. of.-the . populace 
following upon the Peloponnesian Wars 


and it is safe to say that there has been 
disquiet following all wars since then. 
It was into this atmosphere that the 
new psychology was received. The stage 
was set for something new and analytic 
psychology filled the bill admirably. The 
new learning spread quickly by word of 
mouth and the devotees of the various 
“sets” felt entitled to talk of it freelv; 
yet few really knew anything about it. 
One could discuss the new psychology 
over tea at Virginia Woolf’s in Blooms- 
bury, or at an “evening” with Mabel 
Dodge Sterne in Greenwich Village, or 
with Floyd Dell in Chicago. People sat 
about and “psyched” each other, to use 
the unfortunate expression of the time. 
An evening at Mrs. Sterne’s in the 
twenties sounds like one of the corner 
cliques in the lobby of the New School 
in the late forties, or perhaps an eve- 
ning in Hollywood while Dianetics was 
the rage—well before Bridey Murphy 
made her now famous excursions. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that the new 
ideas would be distorted and that many 
individuals would seize upon the new 
jargon and use it to confirm their own 
ideas and even to tie their own ideas 
to it as one would to’a hitching post. 
In like manner, it should be noted that 
much of the horrified opposition to the 
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new theories at this time was just as 
vague as to what it was opposing. 

Of this period and the new doctrines 
Frederick Hoffman, in an excellent and 
definitive work, was to write:* 

It became a plaything of the intellectual 
and wealthy, and a subject of unending 
discussion in cafes and salons. It appealed 
to the post-war generation; it gave them 
apparently justifiable means of scofing 
scientifically at the old standards. 

Freud did not bring about the revolution 

in sex morality; the revolution simply drew 

upon him as it did upon Havelock Ellis, 

Krafft Ebing, and a host of others as a 

means of justifying its opinions and acts. 
Robert Graves; in lumping the promi- 
nent novelists of the twenties into one 
category, said: “The most compelling 
fiction of the day was sex problem fic- 
tion, whether Aldous Huxley’s, Michael 
Arlen’s, or D. H. Lawrence’s.” Appar- 
ently, therefore, the time was ripe for 
the new psychology and psychoanalysis 
was seized upon avidly. When we speak 
of the impact of psychiatry on litera- 
ture, therefore, we are dealing not sim- 
ply with the ideas of Freud and Jung 
and the later writers in the field, but 
also with the explosion and subsequent 
wide repercussions of a fad. 


Or THE several areas in which this 
impact was felt, the most obvi- 
ous was in subject matter. The read- 
ing public, and more particularly the 
New York theater-going audience of 
the twenties was deluged with Oedipus 
complexes, Electra complexes, and all 
the more startling phenomena of psy- 
chopathology, not infrequently culmi- 
nating in murder and suicide. The 
worst of this output was simple sen- 
sationalism, but a good deal of it seems 
to have been an earnest effort to teach 
a new view of life. But earnest inten- 
tion and clinically accurate material do 
not add up to art and many of these 
efforts remained at the level of crude 
case histories. The giant of the theater 
in the twenties, of course, was Eugene 
O'Neill with his stark, intense plays 
about sex and neurosis. In his hands 
these themes achieved the stature and 
universality of tragedy. It is interesting, 
then, that he rather resented the recep- 
tion of his plays as “Freudian” studies. 
He complained to a friend that “they 
read too damn much Freud into stuff 
that could very well have been written 
exactly as it is before psychoanalysis 
was ever heard of.” And on another 
occasion he wrote: 
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There was no conscious use of psycho- 
analytical material in any of my plays. 
All of them could easily have been writ- 
ten by a dramatist who had never heard 
of the Freudian theory and was simply 
guided by an intuitive psychological in- 
sight into human beings and their life im- 
pulsions that is as old as Greek drama. . . 
never consciously was I for a moment in- 
fluenced to shape my material along the 
lines of any psychological theory. It was 
my dramatic instinct and my own per- 
sonal experience with human life that 
alone guided me.* 
On another occasion he did acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to Strindberg, 
whom he called “the precursor of all 
modernity in our present theater,” and 
who, of course, had written many 
“Freudian” plays a number of years be- 
fore Freud’s work was published. 
Those writers who attempted a con- 
scious and deliberate application of psy- 
choanalytic theory to their plots and 
characters not infrequently came to 
grief. Those whose gifts and insights 
were formed without specific contact or 
influence of psychoanalytic theory, on 
the other hand, often produced valu- 
able work which included very similar 
insights. There were also some who 
studied Freud’s thought, in addition to 
possessing very substantial natural gifts 
of insight and independence of mind, 





Best Non-Fiction Award 


Award given to Books on Trial by the Cath- 
olic Press Association for the best non-fic- 
tion article in its category published in a 
Catholic magazine during the yeor 1956. 
The award was made for ‘’Literature and 
Censorship,”” by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
For other awards, see “Off the Cuff,’ page 
471 of this issue. 








and they were able in some cases to 
assimilate it and use it in the service 
of their art. Thornton Wilder's play, 
Our Town, is a fine example of the 
genuine assimilation of psychoanalytic 
material. It is a beautiful play, as play. 
Wilder tells us that he made conscious 
use of psychoanalytic ideas here, but 
the very large audiences that have en- 
joyed the play in summer theaters and 
high school auditoriums throughout the 
country for a number of years have 
probably never suspected this fact, 
needed to know it, or would have cared 
had they known. 

The dust was slow in settling. The 
thirties brought with them the depres- 
sion and in the latter part war and ru- 
mors of war. This, in turn, brought new 
directions for the writers and drama- 
tists. There was little time for soul 
searching by the young radicals of these 
years. “Economic man” was to the fore 
and economics posed the main problem 
in those days of apple vendors, bank 
failures, WPA, and a “New Deal” in 
government. There was a settling down 
of the new psychology; it became better 
understood and its teaching was in 
calmer hands. It cannot be said that it 
was superseded in any way, for cer- 
tainly in the next twenty-five years it 
was to go everywhere and do every- 
thing in the theater. Though psycho- 
analysis informed the work of a varied 
group of playwrights, some greatly and 
some slightly, yet, strange as it seems, 
it is dificult to tell from their plays 
which is which. 


Ws WE turn from drama to fic- 
tion, we again find effects of the 
new psychology, but there are some 
differences. The theater world is a so- 
ciety and, however singular the sources 
of a playwright’s inspiration, the pro- 
duction of his play is a group effort. 
Moreover, all major theater activity is 
centered in one city. It is probably nat- 
ural that new interests should be more 
contagious among playwrights than 
among novelists. Also, although Euro- 
pean dramatists of the late nineteenth 
century were writing plays which an- 
ticipated the discoveries of Freud, the 
content of American drama was remark- 
ably conventional and superficial and 
the new developments of the twenties 
marked a radical change both in sub- 
ject matter and its treatment. More- 
(Continued on page 493) 
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FACING REALITY 


The Responsibility 
of Catholic Publishers 


By THOMAS B. KENEDY 


| AM grateful to the Thomas More 
Association for the recognition it has 
given to P. J. Kenedy & Sons as pub- 
lishers. It is a pleasant sensation to be 
called here and honored for the pub- 
lication of Butler's Lives of the Saints. 
I feel that this honor, in the form of 
the Thomas More Medal, recognizes all 
four generations of the Kenedy publish- 
ing family, a publishing enterprise 131 
years young, eighty-three of them lo- 
cated on Barclay Street a few steps from 
Old St. Peter’s, the first Catholic 
Church on Manhattan Island. 

I also appreciate the opportunity this 
occasion provides for us to consider the 
responsibility of the Catholic publisher 
in America, and’ the scope and limita- 
tions of his duties to priest and layman, 
and to the public regardless of religious 
afhliation. My great-grandfather con- 
ceived his publishing activities at a time 
when even the experienced and fore- 
sighted Mathew Carey found that his 
publishing efforts exceeded their finan- 
cial returns. Yet John Kenedy had suf- 
ficient awareness of the needs of read- 
ers that he was content to put idealism 
ahead of profits. One-third of a million 
Catholics, and these mostly immigrants, 
surely could not be considered a prom- 
ising reading audience. 

Since then, the Church in America 
has progressed both spiritually and nu- 
merically. Much has already been said 
by others of its dynamism and its capac- 
ity for physical growth in numbers of 
converts, priests, nuns, churches, 
schools, convents and hospitals, whose 
statistics appear annually in Kenedy’s 
Official Catholic Directory, of which, 
I believe, we are justifiably proud. 

But, frankly, from a certain point of 
view I’ve become a little gun-shy of 
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statistics, a material yardstick which can 
deceive even the least optimistic of us. 
In our self-consciousness have we be- 
come so quantitative that we have been 
converted to the conformity of the 
American economic system and have 
neglected our cultural heritage? Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am essentially a 
Catholic humanist, and an American 
business man who recognizes the need 
for getting along with his fellow citi- 
zens, of being a dutiful citizen, an ac- 
tive resident of the community — the 
well-publicized suburbanite—and a good 
neighbor, who works for the dollar and 
values the dollar for the convenience 
and the comfort it brings. What bothers 
me is that the physical drive for quan- 
tity and conformity takes something 
away from the spiritual values of Cath- 
olic tradition: the poetry of the liturgy, 
so often victimized by the parishioners’ 
parking problems, the mental food of 
theology, so often garnished with pious 
parsley; the vicarious experience of the 
adventures of the saints (not necessarily 
Butler’s version either), the beauty of 
Christian art, the personal enterprise 
and rewards of the contemplative hours. 

Historically the spiritual adventure 
had its upsurge in this country with the 
advent of those who conquered under 
the Cross: Marquette, Hennepin and 
the Jesuit martyrs; Serra and Kino in 
the West. From a literary viewpoint the 
ideal of the Catholic tradition was ex- 
pressed in two of Willa Cather’s nov- 





Thomas B. Kenedy is vice-president 
and publisher of P. J]. Kenedy & Sons. 
This article is an address delivered on 
acceptance of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation Medal awarded to his firm. 


els and more recently in Paui Horgan’s 
unfolding of the history of the South- 
west. But American Catholic literature 
still often confines itself to the pietistic, 
the romantic and homiletic, some of 
which savor of Jansenism. 

American Catholics seem to be more 
strongly impressed by numbers and to- 
tals than by Catholic patterns in cul- 
ture. Non-Catholics likewise are con- 
tinually amazed and impressed at the 
group loyalty, the massive evidence of 
faith in public, the candid and often 
combative energy of Catholicity in 
America, as compared with the laggard, 
lax and often equivocating Catholicity 
of Europe and South America. All this 
is praiseworthy in its total effect when 
measured statistically, but American 
Catholicity in its seeming concessions 
to Yankee materialism may seem to sac- 
rifice the deeper esthetic values of Cath- 


_olic traditions. 


Now wherein lies the responsibility 
of the Catholic publisher? Should he 
reflect the American Catholic mind and 
stay within the narrow barriers of the 
parochial and pragmatic, or should he 
become a leader and attempt to lift the 
critical sights of his readers to a broader 


- concept of Catholic tradition and influ- 


ence? The publisher must take a lead 
in encouraging creative activity, but he 
must depend strongly upon his natural 
allies: educators, avant garde magazines 
—not pietistic houseorgans—and those 
who devote themselves to high level 
Catholic literary, political and social 
discussion. 

Our Catholic colleges have a tradi- 
tion going back to Alcuin, but in the 
United States, in order to maintain their 
university ratings; they must give prece- 
dence to the curriculum designed for 
them under secular college standards. 
Our heritage, from _pre- Renaissance 
scholasticism and counter-Reformation 
Christian humanism, is squeezed out in 
competition with the calendar and the 
clock. In many of our colleges Cath- 
olic creative writing has been by-passed 
in favor of the sciences, but the em- 
bers are beginning to glow in many 
college workshops in writing. 

As I said, we take pride in the phys- 
ical growth of the nineteenth century 
when we measure the building of 
churches and schools, the teaching of 
religion and the grounding of our peo- 
ple in the virtues of honor, honesty and 

(Continued on page 492) 
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The chapel of the Petits Seminaristes at the College St. Martial 
in Port-au-Prince is an example of what Haitian artists and 
workmen can do. One floor of the new building of the college 
is devoted to the uses of the seminarians; on this floor is the 
dormitory, study hall and chapel (above) for about fifty young 
students for the priesthood. 

The chapel is the combined work of Father Grienenberger, 


superior of the establishment, and architect Hermann Charlot 
who designed the building. The crucifix over the main altar as 
well as the head of Christ (left above) and the Madonna (left 
below) which decorate the chapel are the work of Andre Diman- 
che, and are sculptured in native woods. The Stations of the 
Cross (below) are terra cottas executed by Jasmin Joseph. The 
altar was made at the Centre d’Education de Carrefour; the 
candlesticks by Gerard Dubois. Piere Monosiet of the Centre 
d‘Art assisted the arrangement of the sanctuary. In effect all the 
ornamentation of the chapel has been realized by Haitians. 
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NATIVE RELIGIOUS ART 






Experiment in Haiti 


By DEWITT PETERS 


A FEW years ago it was frequently 
argued by intellectuals that Hai- 
tians had no creative ability in the plas- 
tic arts. After 140 years of independ- 
ence nothing of consequence had been 
achieved in either painting or sculpture. 
Vestiges of the rich artistic tradition of 
Africa were almost non-existent, weak 
and pathetic. The real explanation lay 
in the fact that, in almost a century 
and a half, the Haitians had only suc- 
ceeded in evolving a feudal type of 
master-servant society, dominated by a 
French speaking, often cultivated, small 
minority, in which the masses were 
kept in a quasi-benevolent subjection. 
The culture was predominantly French, 
but second-hand; anything imported 
must be good, nothing native could con- 
ceivably be accepted. For many years 
Haiti lay isolated, closed and secret, pre- 
occupied with its internal affairs and 
with its increasingly unstable local pol- 
itics, a dangerous game played by upper 
echelon experts. The period from 1910 
on was the most turbulent in Haitian 
political history, government following 
government in rapid succession, and in 
1915 United States Marines were land- 
ed and occupied the country. About 
1917, as a protest against the American 
occupation, a wave of nationalism swept 
over the land, expressing itself in a rev- 
olutionary new literature. For the first 
time since the heroic and violent days 
of their liberation from the French 
a small group of Haitian intellectuals 
and poets turned to themselves and to 
Haiti for inspiration and direction. It 
was not until 1944 that another and 
differently motivated liberation took 
place, this time in the realm of paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

The ideas and drives behind the 
foundation of the Centre d’Art in Port- 
au-Prince in 1944 had little in com- 
mon with those which precipitated the 
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literary break with France in 1917. 
Where one was a nationalistic move- 
ment of protest involving the prise de 
conscience of a restricted group of in- 
tellectuals and writers the other was 
motivated by an_ idealistic, somewhat 
fanatic, desire on the part of an Amer- 
ican and a few Haitian confreres to do 
something about the plastic arts in 
Haiti. The earlier literary revolt had 
moved with channeled rapidity and 
power whereas the movement instigated 
by the Centre d’Art developed more 
slowly and tentatively. But in the long 
run a far greater number of individ- 
uals were drawn into it and affected by 
it. Two factors were largely responsibl& 
one was that the new institution was 
to be democratic—the only criterion for 
membership is the possession of at least 
a modicum of talent—the other was that 
it is not essential to be able to read and 
write in order to do creative work in 
the plastic arts. As an experiment in 
democracy the Centre d'Art has been 
only partially successful. An extended 
and organized education of the people 
is necessary to make democratic ideas 
work. In a country with one of the 
highest rates of illiteracy in the world 
it is not surprising that excitable self- 
interest should often win out over rea- 
son and respect for others. During its 
thirteen years of existence the Centre 
d'Art has given an equal opportunity 
to several hundred individuals, the great 
majority from the so-called lower class. 
A few of them have seized it, becom- 
ing in the process good and individual- 
istic artists and greatly improving their 
social and economic positions. The fact 
that by far the larger percentage of 
these artists came from the hitherto sub- 
merged and exploited class has been 


Right above: “‘The Wedding Feast’ by 
Wilson Bigaud. Below: “Baptism of 
Christ’’ a mural by Castera Bazile. 
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“Brucifixion”’ by Gabriel Leveque 


“Nativity” by Seneque Obin 


the greatest contribution of the Centre 
d@’Art to Haitian culture and to Haitian 
society. 

Since the inception of the art move- 
ment in Haiti paintings and sculptures 
of Christian religious themes have 
turned up sporadically. The late Hec- 
tor Hyppolite, a voodoo priest, gener- 
ally regarded as the nearest approach 
to an artistic genius yet produced in 
Haiti, did a number of paintings of reli- 
gious subjects. In 1946 Wilson Bigaud, 
then fifteen years old, was “discovered” 
by Hyppolite through a small statue 
of the Virgin which he had carved with 
a penknife out of a soft local stone and 
subsequently tinted with watercolor; 
Castera Bazile, a former houseboy now 
one of Haiti's top self-taught artists and 
her greatest natural muralist, began his 
career with a small painting of a reli- 
gious procession. The point to be made 
is that in a country where the cult of 
voodoo is widely practiced purely Chris- 
tian art is being produced, often by 
known voodooists. Hyppolite’s “Virgin 
Surrounded by Saints” is a major exam- 
ple. This what might be called “split 
allegiance” is not only manifest in a 
good deal of Haitian art but it is to be 
found in many aspects of the country’s 
life. It is not at all unusual for a Haitian 
to lose himself in the frenzy of a cere- 
mony on Saturday night and to turn 
up at an early mass in the Catholic 
church on Sunday morning. This dan- 
gerous duality is further complicated by 
the adoption by voodoo of many of the 
Christians concepts and symbols. No 
houmfor altar is complete without a fig- 
ure of the Christ Child, a statue of the 
Virgin and a chromo of the Archangel, 
all now transposed and representing 
various deities of the cult. There are, 
however, certain Haitian painters who 
rigorously avoid voodoo subject ma- 
terial and whose occasional religious 
paintings are strictly in the Christian 
tradition. Seneque Obin’s recent “Na- 
tivity” is a good example, and at the 
same time a work of charming, fresh 
originality. Gabriel Leveque’s “Cruci- 
fixion” is a sincere if somewhat ideal- 
ized concept in this vein. 

It was not until toward the end of 
1949 that the Haitians were given the 
opportunity to focus on a large scale 
communal religious art project, the dec- 
oration with monumental murals of the 
Episcopalian cathedral in Port-au-Prince. 

(Continued on page 491) 
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PERSON AND POET 


ROY 


Re CaMPBELL’s death was sudden. 
He would have preferred it that 
way. Driving at high speed in Portugal, 
with his wife at the wheel, he was hurt 
in a car-smash, dying in hospital shortly 
after. All his life he had been a man of 
action—a cattle-rancher, soldier, sailor, 
and a great despiser of sedentary exist- 
ence. Disabled in the war against Hit- 
ler, he returned with a limp, but still 
contrived to ride with his left stirrup 
shortened by three inches. He was fifty- 
five at the time of his death, and despite 
his wounds and malarial fever, he had 
the constitution of many men at thirty. 

Yet these few statements give small 
clue to the Durban-born poet who was 
descended from Irish “bog - trotters” 
matched with Scots and Gascon stock. 
They miss the subtle paradoxical blend 
of the sergeant-major and mystic in his 
make-up; of the man who transferred, 
when Toledo was threatened by Repub- 
lican forces in 1936, from the Anglo- 
Catholic “territorials” to the Roman and 
“Regular Army of Christ”; of the man 
who preferred to take off his stripes 
Cwhen serving in the last war as an 
N.C.O.) and fight a private who dis- 
obeyed an order rather than put him 
on a charge; of the man who, for all 
his swashbuckling ways and the bur- 
nished bombast of his poems, was a sim- 
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CAMPBELL 


By DEREK STANFORD 


ple, easy, devout believer—and the best 
verse-translator of St. John of the Cross. 

In reading his poetry, one comes 
upon the same strange surprises. Bright- 
ly coloured as a cockatoo, fierce as a 
war-dance of warriors with feathers, its 
bellicose and assertive notes give place, 
on a sudden, to a ‘still small voice: 

I know your footfall hushed and frail, 

Fair siren of the snow-born lake 

Whose surface only swans should sail 

And only silver hymns should break, 

Or thankful prayers devout as this 

White trophy of a night of sighs 

Where Psyche celebrates the kiss 

With which a sister closed her eyes. 

My first sight of Campbell in action 
confirmed all the worst rumours I had 
heard of this marauding poet-scalping 
poet. The occasion was a London poetry- 
reading, the speaker a well-known left- 
wing poet. The attention of the audi- 
ence was abruptly disrupted by cries 
and cat-calls from the back. Campbell 
had arrived; and, egged on by a poet 
whose only possible excuse was'that his 
prosody was not so impaired as his pre- 
carious balance that evening, advanced 
down the hall towards the dais, a sort 
of vengeful boxer-faced seraph. Camp- 
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bell was a famous baiter of Commies, 
but did not differentiate between a 
Party Member and an anti-Colonel 
Blimp. The veriest touch of humanitari- 
anism was enough to render a man sus- 
picious to him. The left-wing poet, 
menaced and assaulted, acquitted him- 
self with passive dignity. Campbell was 
called off and encouraged to leave. Sym- 
pathy was all on the other side. Camp- 
bell’s politics were primitive, indeed. He 
would have fitted well into nineteenth- 
century England where election scenes 
were like a battlefield. In fact, he wrote 
off the last hundred years in Europe as 
a disturbance of the proper equation 
between authority and independence. 
“Facidemokshevism” he called it. 

It was some time after the poetry- 
reading rumpus that I came across 
Campbell in Kensington Church Street. 
I had a lady with me who knew him, 
and I could not fail but be impressed 
by his courteous old-world behaviour. 
There he stood, his short leg on the 
curb, his hat in his hand, his good leg 
in the gutter, as decorous and chival- 
rous as an hidalgo; yet unaffected, gen- 
tle, even shy. 

I did not subscribe to Campbell’s 
mode of political criticism, finding it 
too noisy. Again, as one of the “long- 


haired boys,” I might have expected 
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from this Army-barbered poet no over- 
draft of polite consideration. Invariably, 
however, he was friendly and soft-spok- 
en. Shortly after getting to know him, 
I received his Collected Poems for re- 
view. The wanton confusion of verse 
and opinion by certain weekly critics 
had always annoyed me and I decided, 
in writing my notice, to eschew that 
one error at least. Then I chanced upon 
him, in Church Street once more, and 
telling him how I was enjoying his 
book, was touched to hear him say that 
the only thing about it which was a 
cause of disappointment to him was the 
publisher’s omission of a poem to his 
wife; one of her favourite pieces, he 
told me. This plaintive postscript from 
so masculine a person, from a poet of 
so rich a body of work, was somehow 
both amusing and affecting. 

At length, after my notice appeared, 
I met him at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art. With his great height and 
breadth of shoulder, he stood out, sure 
and four-square, above the younger 
poets like a cave-man among children. 
He thanked me for what I had written. 
“You have been a real friend,” he told 
me; and this, too, I found curiously ap- 
pealing, since I doubted whether my 
review would sell him more than a doz- 
en or so copies. But Campbell’s grati- 
tude was sincere; and though I was 
only a tyro author, he never patronized 
me as, indeed, he might. Unless pro- 
voked by the wave of a red flag or the 
hint of some other such private danger- 
signal, he behaved to one and all like a 
regular buddy, with a large bonhomie 
which itself was a distinction. 

The poet Herbert Palmer has de- 
scribed Roy Campbell as “almost too 
close a bedfellow with Nietzsche,” and 
quoted the following lines in support: 

There is no joy like theirs who fight alone, 

Whom lust or gluttony have never tied, 

Who in their purity have built a throne, 


And in their solitude a tower of pride. 


But it would be wrong to think of 
Campbell as proud in the ordinary 
sense of the word. His attitude was 
truly one of self-reliance; of he who 
‘ knows he can trust himself. In many 
ways, he was.definitely modest. On one 
occasion, when looking for a job, after 
his wounds had earned him a discharge, 
he was told by an acquaintance to try 
the B.B.C. where there might be some- 
thing doing. Campbell went along and 
applied—for the post of doorman or com- 
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missionaire. But he was not to be re- 
warded with the old soldier's dream of 
a soft position. Broadcasting House re- 
jected his request, and made him, in- 
stead, a Director of Talks. 

This, in itself, was anomoly enough. 
Campbell was so little of the cultural 
ofice-wallah, so little of the egg-head 
personality. It is true he had received 
an education at Oxford (from which 
seat of learning he had run away), but 
he insisted on speaking of the ancient 
universities as “charley-factories” which 
he held in vast contempt. Asked once, 
in a questionnaire, in what way he dif- 
fered, as a poet, from the ordinary man, 
he wrote, “In nothing at all... in 
which, however, I differ very much 
from the ordinary poet.” 

Part of Campbell’s dynamic attrac- 
tion as a boon companion was his 
quiver-full of stories. His two autobiog- 
raphies Light on a Dark Horse and 
Broken Record (especially the former) 
are fantastically replete with incidents, 
anecdotes, and sometimes pure myth. 
There is, for example, the one about 
how Campbell nearly pinched Sir Win- 
ston Churchill’s bottom. That great 
statesman, as many will know, is given 
to painting in the South of France. 
Campbell, who lived much in that re- 
gion, happened one day upon an ample 
figure, seated with his back to him at 
an easel. The light-coloured curls in the 
nape of the neck, visible below a paint- 
er’s broad hat, convince the poet that 
the seated figure was a famous art-critic 
whom he did not esteem. He therefore 
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decided to steal upon him and admin- 
ister a playful tweak in the pants (“the 
Bloomsbury equivalent of shaking 
hands,” as Campbell scornfully de- 
scribes the action), when the person 
before him blandly turned round, 
raised his hat, and returned to his can- 
vas. Appalled to find himself staring at 
Sir Winston, Campbell tip-toed sheep- 
ishly away. 

Born raconteur and mimic as he was, 
Campbell could render the slightest 
event, the most trifling observation, 
vivid. | remember hearing him speak- 
ing of a nurse, a broad ample martinet 
of a woman, who had been in charge 
of the ward in an African hospital 
where he lay wounded. Daily she would 
make her inspections. “Ah, she was a 
fine woman, man,” Campell told us. 
“I liked her a lot. I used to show my 
respect for her by lying to attention 
whenever she was passing.” 

Among Campbell’s quirks and ca- 
prices there buzzed the bee of anti- 
Semitism. Ironically, like many who suf- 
fer this illusion, Campbell numbered 
Jews among his personal friends. My 
last recollection of him, in fact, was at 
the flat of a Jewish friend of his. Camp- 
bell was making his departure, and hav- 
ing said his general good-byes, sought 
out the host to bid him adieu. The 
host, too, was a muscular man; and as 
they parted they embraced on both 
cheeks in Latin fashion, like two husky 


bears. 


("arms POETRY is distinguished 
for two elements: fineness and 
strength. The first is a quality of dic- 
tion and perception; the second, one 
of syntax and structure. A passage of 
his prose from Light on a Dark Horse 
illustrates the sensuous finesse which 
Campbell possessed through all his 
rough living. He is speaking of the 
habit of drinking in Spain, not direct 
from the lip of a vessel, but from the 
jet of the spout. 
The longer, thinner, and more forcible the 
jet, the more it aerates the bouquet of the 
wine or water. From two and a half feet 
away you can say: “This water tastes of 
marble, of violets, of granite, of thyme, of 
iron or of quartz.” You can tell if it has 
flowed round the roots of almond, willows, 
poplars, or prickly-oaks; you almost get a 
visual idea of the source if you have never 
seen it before, and can say whether it 
springs amongst grass, cresses, rushes, shin- 
gle, or pebble. 
(Continued on page 492) 
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BISHOP KELLENBERG ON NEED 


FOR DEVELOPING INTELLECTUAL 
GROWTH OF CATHOLICS..... 


The following speech was delivered by the Most Rev. Walter 
P. Kellenberg to the members of the St. Columban’s Men's 
Retreat League in Buffalo, and is published here with his 
permission. 


I" Is ABOUT your responsibility as lay apostles to the intellec- 
tual life of the Church that we wish to speak this morning. 

For many reasons the word “intellectual” is suspect among 
Americans generally. It suggests the ivory tower, the visionary, 
the impracti¢al. Certainly the average American would con- 
sider it more of a compliment to be called practical than to 
be called intellectual. But if we adhere to fundamental mean- 
ings, and forget for a moment individual people to whom we 
have applied the tag “intellectual,” there is no reason why we 
should be at all suspicious of the word. In the first place, the 
intellect is our noblest faculty, the greatest of all our endow- 
ments given to us by God. The intellect, more than anything 
else, is what makes us distinctly men and superior to all the 
lower orders of creation. When we profess that we are made 
to the image and likeness of God, we should remember that 
it is in our intellect that we most nearly reflect the image of 
the Divine Logos, the eternal Son of God. It is through the 
exercise of our intellect primarily that we shall enjoy the 
eternal possession of God; the joy of Heaven will be for us a 
never-ending intellectual experience. If we have any reason 
at all to be proud that we are human beings it is first and 
foremost because we are intellectual creatures. 

Keeping to such a fundamental meaning of the word “intel- 
lectual” we have a basis for describing what we mean by a 
Catholic intellectual. In most cases he is a Catholic who has 
been exposed to some form of higher education beyond high 
school; we say “in most cases” because we cannot rule out the 
possibility of a man’s acquiring an equivalent status by ‘self- 
education only. But, whether his education is formal or not, 
the Catholic intellectual is one who has acquired a certain 
store of wisdom and knowledge. And yet he realizes how little 
he knows and is constantly trying to add to that little. No mat- 
ter what his training has been, he has not been -satisfied to 
make a job the final goal of his education. Because he is a 
Catholic he has explored and continues to explore, beyond the 
pages of the catechism, the sublime meaning of his faith. 
Through a regular perusal of Catholic newspapers and peri- 
odicals he keeps abreast of the issues confronting the Church 
in the modern world. To extend his knowledge and deepen 
his faith he reads Catholic books. To enter fully into the 
liturgical life of the Church he makes intelligent use of a 
missal at Mass. He makes a periodic retreat for the purpose 
of quickening his zeal and nourishing his personal spiritual 
life. For him to live a mature and enlightened Catholic life 
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is his primary concern. But he does not, for that reason, lose 
sight of other values and other concerns. “He cannot cut him- 
self off from the world, above which he must, nevertheless, 
rise.” Even as a Catholic he has an obligation to be interested 
in the temporal order. To keep oneself unspotted from the 
world is a mere negative ideal, and though necessary is not 
enough for the lay apostle. For Christianity seeks to transform 
the world in order to redeem it, and the Church seeks lay 
apostles precisely because they are living in the world. The 
vocation of the lay apostle is to transform, not some imaginary 
world in which he might prefer to live, but the real world of 
the twentieth century in which he finds himself at this mo- 
ment living. To have any influence whatever over this world 
he must be aware of its scientific and cultural achievements; 
he must be abreast of all that is good in either science or the 
arts. The easy temptation to ignore or minimize what is being 
done today in art or literature or science is to render his own 
efforts ineffectual as an apostle in the modern world. 


HIS RATHER LONG description of the Catholic intellectual 
may leave a false impression in your minds. You may feel 
that the qualifications which we have enumerated can be real- 
ized only in a Doctor of Philosophy. We do not wish to create 
any such impression. Anyone of you can fulfill the role of a 


‘Catholic intellectual because all such a creature really is, is an 


intelligent Catholic, a Catholic who is completely alive, alive 
to his Catholic religion and alive to the world in which he 
lives. He is simply the enlightened layman spoken of by Pope 
Pius X, who envisioned a group of such Catholic men in every 
parish. Where else can the Church turn for such enlightened 
laymen if not to you who are the backbone of your respective 
parishes? 

Of all the various forms of the lay apostolate we would put 
that of the enlightened Catholic in the place of first impor- 
tance. We cannot over-estimate the importance of a vigorous 
intellectual life among lay Catholics to the welfare and prog- 
ress of the Church. In their many statements on Catholic 
Action and the lay apostolate the Popes have never conceived 
the lay apostle as a mere messenger boy to do the leg-work 
for the clergy. It is true, lay apostles must always work under 
the direction and guidance of their bishops and priests. But 
they will be effective apostles to the degree that. they are in 
themselves Catholic thinkers and Catholic leaders. In this re- 
spect we can perhaps take a page from the book of the Com- 
munists. Wherever Communism has penetrated it has first 
sought to make converts of the intellectuals. One intellectual: 
is worth more to Communism than ten manual laborers, be- 
cause the intellectual will carry the seed of Communism into 

(Continued on page 489) 
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FICTION 


The Town, by William Faulkner. 
371 pp. Random House. $3.95. 


n The Town William Faulkner re- 
turns to Yoknapatawpha County, 
which he had abandoned long enough 
to write A Fable, and adds another seg- 
ment to its rich, and complex history. 
Within the larger framework of the en- 
tire series this volume is the second of 
a trilogy, which was begun in The Ham- 
let and will be concluded in a still- 
unwritten work entitled The Mansion. 
Together the three books will chronicle 
the rise and triumph of the rapacious 
Snopes clan in the author's imaginary 
Southern province. 

As Malcolm Cowley pointed out a 
long time ago, the Snopeses represent 
the destructive element in Faulkner’s 
books. They are the principle of greed, 
ruthlessness and materialism which dis- 
places the proud old aristocratic world 
of the Sartorises, Compsons and Sut- 
pens. The Hamlet told how they first 
appeared in the little settlement of 
Frenchman’s Bend and gradually over- 
ran it. In The Town they have invaded 
Jefferson itself. Flem Snopes, the head 
of the tribe, sets up as part-owner of a 
little corner restaurant in 1908, and by 
the time the book ends in 1927 he is 
president of the town’s bank and almost 
respectable. In between his relatives— 
bearing such fantastic names as Mont- 
gomery Ward Snopes, Wallstreet Panic 
Snopes, Admiral Dewey Snopes and so 
on--have proliferated everywhere and 
brought with them automobiles, super- 
markets, pornographic pictures and an 
insatiable lust for money and power. 

Perhaps, in Faulkner’s mind, the 
Snopeses represent what is often spoken 
of as the “new South.” If so, it is a 
South of which he wants no part. “We 
all in our country,” he says in a moving, 
if wordy, passage, “even half a century 
after, sentimentalize the heroes of our 
gallant lost irrevocable unreconstruct- 
ible debacles;” and though Faulkner 
may not be exactly the man to senti- 
mentalize, there is little doubt as to 
where his sympathies lie. 

The uncontrollable, plague - like 
spread of the Snopeses is a matter of 
agonized alarm to at least two of the 
three different characters who narrate 
the story. One of them is Gavin Stev- 
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ens, who in earlier books might have 
been taken for a portrait of the author. 
Here, however, he is made at times to 
appear rather ridiculous and ineffectual, 
for he is hopelessly smitten by Flem 
Snopes’ wife Eula, who is carrying on 
an adulterous affair with the mayor of 
Jefferson, Manfred de Spain, and in 
the various encounters between him and 
de Spain Gavin is almost always worsted. 
Another is V. K. Ratliff, the kindly, 
semi- literate but shrewd sewing - ma- 
chine agent who in a sense is Gavin's 
foil, and the third is Charles (“Chick”) 
Mallison, whom one had already known 
from Intruder in the Dust and Knight's 
Gambit. 

Gavin and Ratliff both loathe “Sno- 
pesism” and all it stands for, but the 
viewpoint of the one is idealistic while 
that of the other is a humorous but stark 
realism. Between them the boy Charles 
surveys the goings-on with the simplicity 
and wondering incomprehension of a 
child. It is proof, if any were needed, 
of Faulkner’s technical virtuosity that 
these three contrasting but complemen- 
tary viewpoints are welded into a story 
of superb artistic unity, wherein each 
character illumines the others as well 
as the situation in which they all find 
themselves. 

Definitely The Town is an achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude. It should, 
and probably will, rank as one of Faulk- 
ner’s major works. It may not be as good 
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as some of the earlier novels—like The 
Sound and the Fury, Light in August, 
and Absalom, Absalom!—but it is in- 
finitely above such later things as 
Knight’s Gambit and Requiem for a 
Nun, and after the turgid pseudo-mys- 
ticism of A Fable it is a magnificent 
comeback. Once again he has proved 
himself the greatest living American 
writer. 
Cuartes A. FEecHER 


The Little Valley of God, by Carlo 
Coccioli. Translated by Campbell 


Nairne. 244 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $3.50. 


("amo Coccioxr ranks with Alberto 
Moravia as one of the leaders 
among novelists in the present post-war 
renaissance of Italian letters. He has 
written many novels, one of which, 
Heaven and Earth, has already appeared 
in the United States. 

Do not let the rather cute title of his 
latest book confound you. It is a solid 
story of the lives of many people, rich 
and poor, priest and cleric, sinful and 
not so sinful, just and unjust, young 
and old. The author is not bashful 
about this; he means this one place to 
symbolize the whole world. These peo- 
ple are to stand for us all. 


This tale of the Little Valley of God has 
not been written without design. I tell 
stories and go on telling them, for I know 
that such is my destiny. But there is a 
purpose in every destiny. My purpose is to 
discover the secret significance of ourselves, 
our Country and the World. The reality 


of our lives, which is Love. 


Coccioli is unlike most of his gen- 
eration in that he remembers simple 
Christian doctrine about life and living, 
loving, dying; he is no nihilist or pes- 
simist. This man has a healthy mind 
and will to add to his talents as a story- 
teller. Christ in thin disguise walks the 
pages of this book as He walks in every 
life. Only adults could possibly appre- 
ciate this book; at times there are jolts 
of frankness that some might not like. — 

Dozens of different characters and 
several plots interlace neatly under the 
narrator's frank editorializing. There is 
never any doubt that each character is 
treated with love and respect. 

Love, love; that torturing word is every- 

where and ever present—on every page of 

this book, at every hour of the day, at 
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every moment of our lives. Everyone is 
either in love or would like to be, and love 
brings suffering to all whether it comes 
their way or not. Everyone wants to live 
for it and everyone is ready to die for it. 
That is the true meaning of life; none es- 
capes, we are all slaves of love. 


And he proves this time after time in 
this unusually good book. 

When you are finished reading this 
the first time, you will be eager to read 
it over at once, for more of the mean- 
ing of the simple, tangled glories of 
these people comes as we read. The 
over-all effect is that of poetry of a high 
order. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


The House of the Angel, by Beatriz 
Guido. Translated by Joan. Mac- 
Lean. 172 pp. McGraw-Hill. $3. 


bev STONE angel on the terrace of her 
father’s mansion casts its benevolent 
and protecting shadow on shy, imagi- 
native Ana Castro, crossing the thresh- 
old of adolescence amid the turbulent 
atmosphere of political feuds, Holly- 
wood-type romance and strict Catholi- 
cism that was Buenos Aires in the late 
Twenties. The novel begins, in a tan- 
talizing way, in the later years of Ana’s 
life, and through various flashbacks and 
diary excerpts, recalls the still-vivid in- 
cidents of her childhood and pre-adoles- 
cence that have preceded the all-impor- 
tant day in her life, the First Friday of 
the duel. Ana, just past sixteen, has re- 
sisted the attractions of growing up 
-through a combination of fear and lack 
of parental instruction, preferring to 
play with her puppets rather than imi- 
tate the dress and manners of her mother 
and two older sisters. Still clinging to 
childish pleasures, she is becoming 
aware of emotions that have little to do 
with childhood. 

On this particular Friday, despite her 
mother’s horrified protests, Ana’s father 
has arranged for a duel to take place 
in the garden of the House of the Angel 
between a young member of his political 
party, Pablo Aguirre, and a nameless 
representative of the opposition. Ana is 
deeply impressed by the idea of the 
duel to be fought at dawn and by 
thoughts of Aguirre. The latter becomes 
the “man of her dreams” to the point 
where Ana is obsessed with the notion 
of giving him her complete and eternal 
love before he so gallantly dies. Unfor- 
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tunately, Senor Aguirre very ungallantly 
does not die in the duel, and Ana finds 
herself bereft of innocence, honor, and 
the shadow of her beloved angel— 
doomed to spend the rest of her days 
in the “wasteland” opened to her on 


‘this tragic night. 


The translation is in excellent English 
that retains the flavor of the original 
Spanish in taut, concise prose. In Miss 
Guido’s sensitive treatment of youthful 
innocence confronted with worldly sin 
we are reminded of the works of cer- 
tain French writers of the Catholic 
renascence, particularly Georges Ber- 
nanos. Her delicate, evocative style, her 
manner of causing memories and events 
of a past era to spring to life, make her 
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definitely worthy of note as one of 
South America’s most talented writers 
of the younger generation. 

While this haunting little book will 
undoubtedly not appeal to all readers, 
especially not to those who dislike read- 
ing between the lines, its author belongs 
in the vanguard of present-day novelists. 


Genevieve H. LENNON 


Heaven and Hardpan Farm, by 
Nancy Hale. 253 pp. Scribners. 
$3.75. 


[Recs readers of The New Yorker 
must have known as they read 
Nancy Hale’s series of six stories about 
the neurotics of Hardpan Farm that the 
stories would be brought together in 
hard-cover form. They have. Miss Hale 
has edited the stories very slightly and 
Scribners has published them as a 
“novel.” 

What unity the book possesses re- 
sults from a single locale—the private 
sanitorium at Hardpan Farm, a core of 
central characters and the major figure 
of the Doctor, the otherwise unnamed 
psychiatrist who ministers to the emo- 
tionally disturbed ladies who are his 
patients. Both the extroverts, who live 
on the second floor, and the introverts, 
whose refuge is the ground floor, look 
upon the good Doctor as their last tie 
to reality. Each has her hour-a-day with 
the Doctor. During these confessionals 
they relate their dreams and perform 
the other rituals of analysis. 

The book’s comedy — Heaven and 
Hardpan Farm is a gently humorous 
book—depends upon the attempts the 
ladies make to assist the Doctor with 
his analyses. The extroverts, in particu- 
lar, are not content with their hour of 
professional counsel. They read inspira- 
tional literature, take up yoga and trade 
analyses with one another. The Doctor's 
staff also helps him with the frequent 
and unasked-for advice that all the ladies 
really need is a little hard work to keep 
them busy. 

Miss Hale, however, does not indulge 
in ridicule. Throughout her story it is 
quite clear that the patients at Hardpan 
Farm are genuinely sick. Although: to 
the layman their problems might seem 
minor, they have a basis in fact that 
deserves sympathy and understanding. 
With one exception, the story tells of 
no cures. The impression it gives is that 
psychiatric treatment is a laborious proc- 
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ess that exacts a great deal from both 
doctor and patient while its effects are 
painfully slow. 

FRANK STEGGERT 


The Black Obelisk, by Erich Maria 
Remarque. 434 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.50. 


AS A study of the schizophrenia of 
mankind, this ironical, bawdy, yet 
often heart-rending book is a brilliant 
success. As a novel, it is in many ways 
a failure. Its static quality is accentu- 
ated by the present tense in which it is 
written, and by its length, which has 
not been achieved without a blunting 
repetitiousness. Shorter and swifter, it 
could have had as powerful an impact 
as All Quiet on the Western Front. 

The narrator, Ludwig Bodmer, is 
the author himself as a young man. He 
works for a tombstone firm in a small 
German town during the crazy spiral 
of the 1923 inflation. He also plays the 
organ in the Catholic chapel of the in- 
sane asylum on a neighboring hill. The 
tombstone maker's yard, dominated by 
a black granite obelisk, hideous, un- 
saleable, and nightly defiled by a drunk- 
en ex-Sergeant Major, represents the 
material, mortal side of man’s nature: 
the asylum and its chapel, the imma- 
terial and immortal. 

Ludwig swings from the one to the 
other and back again; from earthly love, 
embodied in a circus acrobat, to heav- 
enly love, intangible as moonlight on 
water, in the “sweet, wild heart” of 
Isabelle, one of the personalities of 
Genevieve, a young schizophrenic pa- 
tient. She comes to him in the asylum 
garden “from semewhere beyond bound- 
aries, where the light of reason pene- 
trates only in distorted streams, like the 
aurora borealis, across skies that know 
neither day nor night, only their own 
echoing beams and the echoes of those 
echoes and the pale light of the Beyond 
and of timeless vastness.” 

Apart from one jarring episode, 
which, however realistically valid it 
may be, almost shatters the book’s sym- 
bolic structure, the scenes between Isa- 
belle and Ludwig are marvelously fra- 
gile. Fluid and alive, the writing here 
touches high poetic levels. But the con- 
trasting scenes, which descend to the 
lowest levels of ribald farce, are dis- 
proportionately heavy. One wonders 
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whether this is as intentional as the 
paradox that the three characters whom 
we meet in the asylum, the psychiatrist, 
the priest, and the mad girl, are far 
more real than the townspeople, who 
resemble the grotesque, swollen masks 
of a Mardi gras carnival. 

When the inflation ends Ludwig 
leaves for a job on a Berlin newspaper. 
But first he saves his firm from bank- 
ruptcy by selling the black obelisk for 
Dutch gulden. It adorns, not inappro- 
priately, the grave of a lady known as 
the Iron Horse, who dies in harness at 
a most opportune moment for the tomb- 
stone concern. Genevieve is cured, and 
totally forgets her encounters, as Isa- 
belle, with Ludwig. They meet briefly, 
as strangers, and part forever. But she 
has taught him “that God still hangs on 
the cross and that it was not just the 
unbelievers who crucified Him.” 

Teresa Kay 


Life at Happy Knoll, by John P. 
Marquand. 167 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.75. 


The Wonderful 0, by James Thur- 
ber. 72 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.50. 


wo OF the biggest names in contem- 
porary American writing have come 
up with duds. John Marquand’s is slight 
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From “Life at Happy Knoll” 
“The hub of civilized living’’ 


and casual, almost as though he recog- 
nized it for what it is; James Thurber’s 
is offensively pretentious. 

Life at Happy Knoll is a series of 
letters written by various members of 
the Happy Knoll Country Club to other 
members about the more pressing prob- 
lems of club politics and life. Mr. Mar- 
quand originally wrote these pieces for 
Sports Illustrated magazine. The golf 
addict who missed them there may want 
to read them in book form; to the per- 
son for whom golf is merely a game, 
and a country club something less than 
the hub of civilized living, they are not 
apt to be of much interest. Mr. Mar- 
quand’s usual magic in dealing with 
the “upper-middle” and the “lower- 
upper” is conspicuously absent. 

The Wonderful O is a plain and sim- 
ple bore, written with many of the 
tricks and mannerisms of Mr. Thur- 
ber’s Thirteen Clocks. Short as the book 
is, the story seems drawn out to great 
length; the business of inserting rimes 
all through the text is annoying and 
makes for monotony. When bad men, 
led by a very bad man who hates the 
letter 0, decide to abolish all words with 
o in them, we are made to see that the 
totalitarian mind is not only bad but 
creates great confusion. The fact that 
freedom is a good thing is also heavily 
underlined. End of lesson, and end of 
story. Even at the risk of exposing one- 
self to suspicion of being a wrong think- 
er instead of a right thinker, I must 
confess the whole thing seems heavy- 
handed, strained and obvious. 

Paut K. Cuneo 


The Durable Fire, by Howard Swig- 
gett. 366 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4. 


Ay coos to former business execu- 
tive Howard Swiggett, top execu- 
tives are really nice, civilized people. In 
this, his new novel is similar to The 
Power and the Prize which appeared in 
1954. They need not conform to an in- 
tricate network of stuffy conventions or 
requirements, or sacrifice their family 
life or make business the end-all of ex- 
istence. In fact, he contends that those 
who reach the top echelons are neces- 
sarily men of strong character and 
principles. : 

After a time in government service 
abroad, forty-year-old Steve Lowry be- 
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comes vice-president in charge of for- 
eign operations for the Continental In- 
dustries Corporation in New York. He 
hopes to make enough money in ten 
years to support his family and retire 
to write his book, “Principal Errors of 
Judgment of Rulers and Peoples Since 
the Reformation.” He even refuses to 
buy a house in the correct suburb, and 
he and his Estonian wife, Rosalie, 
whom he met and married while on a 
mission to Norway during World War 
II, settle with their three children in 
an old section of Long Island. 

His close friend of Yale days, Jim 
Peale, is also an executive of the com- 
pany, but the pleasure of reunion is 
soon spiked by Steve's discovery that 
his friend, in his impatience for money 
and power, has embezzled money. He 
is forced to reveal the situation. The 
big boss, Edward Rutledge, a kind man 
who requires a personal financial state- 
ment from his executives every year, is 
so shocked by Peale’s lack of ethics that 
he resigns. A small-town tyrannical 
hypocrite who makes life miserable for 
Lowry and everyone else is appointed 
in his place. Strangely enough, he seems 
the most convincing of all of Swiggett’s 
top men. 

But right wins the day even in big 
business, says the author. The few who 
employ devious methods or who track 
merely success, money and power are 
only at the top briefly. Those who re- 
main are brilliant, happily married, 
morally sound characters with the good 
of mankind at heart, who support and 
run various foundations in their spare 
time, and with whom business is sec- 
ond. With such a slate, Lowry can’t 
lose. 

Mr. Swiggett’s picture of the work- 
ings of big business is always interest- 
ing, his plot neatly planned and style 
economical, but he rarely cuts the sur- 
face. 

Mary K. Sweeny 


The Red Marten, by Peter Nisser. 
Translated by Naomi Walford. 
326 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


Ws Charles VIII of Sweden con- 
ferred upon the son of the yeoman 
Magnus of Ramnas a coat of arms em- 
bellished with a red marten, he gave 
recognition to a family that, rising and 
falling with the slow tides of the cen- 
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Peter Nisser: ‘“The triumph of life over decay and death” 


turies, would never quite disappear, 
even when it relapsed into peasantry. 
The author of The Red Marten, instead 
of concentrating like most chroniclers.on 
the crest of family prestige and permit- 
ting the clan and the book to decline 
together, presents to the reader the crest 
of one wave, the turgid trough, and an 
implication of the rising of a higher 
wave to come. 

Returning from the wars with a for- 
eign wife, a packhorse, a fine roan mare, 
and a baffling supply of cash, soldier 
Weasel, who promptly becomes Wessel, 
establishes the material prosperity on 
which a future generation will be able 
to build. Although tragedy overtakes 
him, the infusion of new blood intro- 
duces into the family strain something 
that might almost pass for intellectual 
unrest, and an intermittent curiosity 
about the crumbling, all-but-forgotten 
relics of ancient family prestige. Jon, 
the son of the soldier and his Jewish 
wife, is a dark, taciturn, avaricious man 
who begets in turn a moody son, rest- 
less, dissatished, inept at husbandry. It 
is when Simon impulsively gives to 
Marie-Louise, the French orphan at the 
Ross manor, the pelt of a rare red mar- 
ten—shot after a painful two-day hunt 
that suggests a ritualistic initiation— 
that the first lifting of a new wave ap- 
pears. 

The action moves forward through 
natural beauty and human lust, vio- 
lence and general degradation, in the 


primitive setting of eighteenth-century 


‘. Sweden. Half-Christianized charms are 


chanted surreptitiously while lip-service 
is paid to evangelical Protestantism, and 
lives are begun, lived and ended on lit- 
tle more than an animal plane. Yet over 
this seething wretchedness author Nisser 
has imposed an impressive, if regret- 
tably naturalistic, order of succession, 
survival, even, perhaps, an ultimate sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

The final effect of the book is one 
of beauty: a beauty achieved through 
symphonic structuring, a finely lyrical 
style Cunless, indeed, the translation 
flatters the original), a discipline that 
preserves realism from grossness, a per- 
fect integration of character, action and 
setting, and a sense of the triumph of 
life over decay and death. 

Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


The Spiral Road, by Jan de Hartog. 
465 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


Dea pE Harroc is an old and compe- 
tent hand at turning out novels of 
far away places with strange sounding 
names. At times exotic, always gamey, 
gutty, unsqueamish to a degree. Steam- 
ing jungles, restless natives, heroic Hol- 
landers working as doctors in an ocean 
of filth, disease, reptiles, slime—all here 
plus a few good “flashback novelettes” 
only one of which is in questionable 
taste. The operative word seems to be 
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“wild.” And love is wild, wanton and 
not always edifying. The main char- 
acters are medical doctors and their 


wives and friends. The scenes are mostly ° 


set in the East Indies, especially in the 
Dutch colonies or protectorates. Just 
incidentally we are given a close-up 
view of the horrors into which we 
blandly send our missionaries. From the 
few we see in this story, our priests and 
sisters seem to be held in high esteem 
and are doing a work that is astounding 
to an outsider. 

But this novel also comes to grips 
with such matters as possession by the 
devil, the effects of the tropics on non- 
natives, the meaning of marriage in 
such a world, the place of gin-drinking 
by all white citizens. The hero, a young 
doctor, makes his peace with the jungle 
under horrible circumstances. He is 
aware that the jungle will press him 
closer to God than he may want to 
get. The place and function of spiritual, 
natural and preternatural are gone into 
at some length. The need and use of 
chastity, self-control, fasting, prayer are 
freely and knowingly discussed by many 
unlikely characters. 

This is a memorable reading experi- 
ence; also, it seems to assure that there 
are still parts of the world that the 
Prince of Darkness still rules, almost 
without opposition. 

Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Mr. Audubon’s Lucy, by Lucy Ken- 
nedy. 343 pp. Crown. $3.95. 


i oe only fifteen when her 
father moved his family from Der- 
byshire to America, Lucy Bakewell was 
never to forget her Aunt Gifford’s ad- 
vice. “A wife has to be as ready to 
change course as a river, yet be steady 
and faithful in her flowing.” 

Without the ability to change her 
course Lucy would have found life in- 
tolerable. Even with it there were times 
when she wondered how she could 
further endure the hardships she en- 
countered as the wife of the most indi- 
vidual of men. How she resolved her 
problems and those of her husband and 
children make this fictionalized account 
of the marriage of Lucy Bakewell and 
John James Audubon an appealing and 
unforgettable reading experience. 

Lucy and Audubon met when they 
were living near Philadelphia. Almost 
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Lucy Kennedy: A wife like a river 


immediately they knew they were in 
love. After innumerable obstacles, de- 
lays and separations they were married 
on April 8, 1808. Following their mar- 
riage they traveled nine days by coach 
to Pittsburgh and twelve additional days 
by flatboat to Louisville. Here Aububon 
began the first of several ill-fated ven- 
tures in general merchandising. Un- 
suited to the ways of trade he regularly 
failed. Even Lucy’s dower could not 
provide security. They became itiner- 
ants traveling from town to town, while 
Audubon sought to make a living for 
his family. 

As Audubon’s collection of bird pic- 
tures grew, Lucy realized the necessity 
of helping him achieve success as an 
artist. This she did by assuming the 
financial responsibility for the boys and 
herself during Audubon’s long absences 
from home, first by teaching children 
in Cincinnati, later in Louisiana. Once 
she felt there was no place to turn. 
But there had to be an island of steadi- 
ness somewhere so her sons would feel 
it and cling to it. This held too for her 
husband, then absent, as he usually 
was. “I will have to build that island of 
steadiness within me,” she told herself. 

In 1820 when she decided that Audu- 
bon should make his work known to 
the public she sacrificed everything to 
help. Years of separation followed in- 
cluding the period he spent in England 
and Scotland searching for a publisher 
and soliciting subscribers for his draw- 
ings. With the realization of their dream 
Lucy feared her husband valued his 
career more than her. Fortunately. she 


was mistaken as Audubon made clear 
when they were received by President 
Jackson. “You understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said, “this is really our book.” 
The author had to do a tremendous 
amount of research in order to tell Lucy 
Audubon’s story. The acknowledgments 
indicate this; the novel reveals it. Miss 
Kennedy is to be congratulated on the 
excellence of her work. Ornate expres- 
sions and stylistic formality used in the 
beginning chapters drop from sight as 
one travels with the Audubons down 
the Ohio. Only a sensitive and gifted 
writer could have pictured that memor- 
able voyage. Miss Kennedy is both. 
ANNE Cawley BoAaRDMAN 


In the Time of Greenbloom, by 
Gabriel Fielding. 407 pp. Mor- 
row. $4.75. 


U Raes STORY seems to operate on the 
principle of polite deception of the 
reader. Sudden chapter endings, ob- 
scure switches of scene, new and un- 
assimilated characters. But it does hold 
interest. 

It is the story of a young boy in 
his early teens. The place is England, 
starting twenty years or so back and 
coming up to the time of World War 
Il. We see most of the world as the 
young lad sees it; at times, since he is 
so sensitive and acute, we are held by 
the weird and morbid. This feeling of 
being in a rather strange world persists 
and may add to the charm of the 
telling. There is a murder in the first 
fifty pages that the rest of the story 
pivots on; at the end of the book the 
murderer is still free, though known, to 
go on murdering. But it is not “just a 
murder story.” The writing is sensitive, 
perceptive and literate. The name of 
Greenbloom belongs to a bizarre char- 
acter who is a Jew. This strange man 
mixes in the staid home-life of an Angli- 
can minister with startling results. Also, 
there are many characters who seem to 
have been stolen from Wodehouse. 
There are some very quietly humorous 
scenes and incidents. There surely 
would be room here for a sequel as our 
hero is still quite young when the story 
stops. Scenes of life at an English 
boarding school are very good. 

If you like fairly unexciting reading 
with a dash of the morbid and curious 
and some pointedly startling descrip- 
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tions, this may be for you. The author 
has had other novels before this; he 


writes well. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


The Wapshot Chronicle, by John 


Cheever. 307 pp. Harper. $3.50. . 


Y Beee 1s a “rich, dark varnish of deco- 
rum and quaintness,” to use the au- 
thor’s own words, spread over John 
Cheever’s chronicle of the Wapshot 
family, their neighbors and relations in 
the declining New England village of 
St. Botolphs. 

The plot of this novel could hardly 
be thinner. Leander Wapshot, descend- 
ant of a distinguished American family 
of sea captains and naval officers, begets 
two sons, Moses and Cloverly. When 
the story opens, Leander runs a decrepit 
excursion steamer and the fortunes of 
the family depend upon the caprice of 
Aunt Honora, a rich old eccentric, who 
will leave her money to the Sailor's 
Home and the Institute for the Blind, 
unless her two nephews produce male 
heirs. The misadventures of the two 
Wapshot brothers, Moses and Cloverly, 
and their marriages which are never 
tragic, only farcical, constitute the 
framework on which John Cheever 
hangs a series of highly polished epi- 
sodes or character sketches. 

The book is heavily peopled by such 
quaint characters as Theophilus Gates, 
president of the Pocomasset Bank and 
Trust Company, who keeps a for-sale 
sign ahead of his handsome Greek por- 
ticoed home to preserve his reputation 
as a “poor, gloomy, God-fearing and 
overworked man.” 

There is Uncle Peepee Marshmal- 
low given to wandering in his bare skin 
among the river gardens on summer eve- 
nings, with a vague notion of proving 
himself as virile as his sea-going ances- 
tors; and Miss Reba Heaslip, a passion- 
ate anti-vivisectionist, dedicated also to 
the “alteration or suppression of the 
celebration of Christmas.” On her front 
lawn, Reba keeps an old skiff planted 
with petunias. There is the enormously 
rich old Honora who refuses to put a 
dime into the fare-box of the bus that 
runs from St. Botolphs to Travertine, 
and sits through a movie twice to get 
her money's worth. 

Behind all this highly polished clut- 


ter, are strung the unsavory sex inci- 
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dents in the lives of Moses and Clover- 
ly, and the remembered indiscretions of 
Leander and his ancestors before him. 

If it weren’t for the archaic luster, 
one might believe that St. Botolph was 
right next door to Peyton Place. 

John Cheever in his Wapshot Chron- 
icle has proven that he lacks the con- 
structive ability to move ahead from the 
almost too carefully wrought short story 
form of which he is a master. 


Genevieve M. Caszy 


Riders of Judgment, by Frederick 
Manfred. 368 pp. Random House. 
$3.95. 


Me ManFRED writes muscular ro- 
mances sprinkled with physical 
agonies. It is disturbing to see one who 
has so much talent giving so little at- 
tention to literary discipline. He could 
have told this story in half the space 
and with twice the effect. Dialogue in 
particular is redundant. 

It is the story of three tough brothers 
called Hammet, all of whom loved their 
cousin Rosemary. She married Dale, so 
Harry and Cain were left to mourn. 
But they solaced themselves in ways 
such as Wyoming provided late in the 
last century and which a reader can 
easily guess. We have a great deal of 
riding, shooting, shouting, cursing, cat- 
tle rustling, loud threats, violent insults 
hurled ‘back and forth by daring men, 
each urging the other to draw and end 
it all: only, unfortunately, they do not 





Frederick Manfred: Muscular romance 


draw, so the novel heads into its next 
hundred’ pages. Cain who is a small 
stock man is the hero and dies heroically 
at the end slain by hired thugs of the 
great cattle barons, one of whom is an 
English Earl, no less. But the death is 
in a good cause, and sure enough it 
helps to end the reign of the big cattle 
men and politicians, and to aid the little 
squatters, sheep men, homesteaders— 
men who have all of the virtues a not 
much of the strength. 

The author is a realist. Not since he 
wrote Lord Grizzly and described how 
a philanthropic grizzly bear licked the 
maggots out of gangrened wounds on 
the back of a crippled hunter have we 
had such unflinching realism. It gets a 
little overpowering at times. 

On the credit side: the round-up is 
well portrayed, as are the loneliness of. 
the land, the universal brutality, the 
people with forty year old bodies and 
ten year old minds. Sometimes the tale 
verges on caricature. Mr. Manfred has 
a good feeling for the beauty of Wyom- 
ing scenery and has done a fine job on 
his background scene and setting. If 
the rest of his material were handled 
with half this fine perception he would 
have a magnificent.story. 


L. V. Jacks 


Lootville, by Benedict and Nancy 
Freedman. 320 pp. Holt. $3.95. 


HIs Is a story about the treacherous, 

ulcer-scarred tightrope world of tele- 
vision and what that world did to one 
man. Pete Munger, World War II Air 
Force pilot, carefree, devil-may-care, 
skirt-chaser, uncomplicated, unambitious 
cameraman on the Zane Cochrane show, 
is the prototype of the “Nice Guy.” 

But danger lies in wait for Pete. 
Love, marriage and responsibility lurk 
in the person of widow Mary Bollard. 
Also the possibility of more money—at 
the inevitable price of integrity and 
honesty. Of course Pete falls. He mar- 
ries Mary, adopts her daughter, becomes 
friend and cameraman for Zane Coch- 
stane at much extra money. Mary’s mor- 
als are puzzling. She and Pete indulge 
in the pleasures of the marriage bed 
well before they are married, in fact, 
before they even think of marriage, but 
she scruples at Pete’s “selling out” to 
the forces of evil and darkness—The 
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There is a good deal of confusion in 
this novel. Just who is right and who 
is wrong? The book ends on the folksy 
note that “there are no white cowboy 
hats in real life. Only God can tell the 
goods from the bads.” But before we 
attain this essential truth, we must pass, 
like Dante, through successive levels of 
degradation and sickness; through soul- 
rot and a good deal of tommyrot. The 
confusion in the book seems to be one 
of focus. Is Lootville evil?—a potential 
danger?—a Midas curse?—or simply a 
microcosm of the world with all its 
goods and evils? 

The setting is well-realized. The 
mood of tension, of tautness, of anxiety 
is well maintained. But the characters 
and the theme seem a little wooden, a 
little too cardboard-like, flat, two dimen- 


sional. 


Since What Makes Sammy Run? 
down to The Deer Park, The Great 
Man and A Face in the Crowd the 
entertainment world of cinema and tele- 
vision has been pinioned and closely, 
caustically examined. Lootville makes 
one more sad photograph to hang in the 
gallery. Perhaps someone will find that 
the subject has another side—which 
might photograph better. 

Eucene McNamara 


Don Camillo Takes the Devil by 
the Tail, by Giovanni Guareschi. 
Translated by Frances Frenaye. 
218 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $3. 


(amas parish priest and com- 
munist mayor have been at each 
other for seven years and three books. 
Their antics have run the gamut from 
amusing to hilarious, always with a 
touch of whimsicality, never without an 
inner seriousness about the impact of 
communism on a small Italian village 
in the Po Valley. 

In Gaureschi’s latest spate of rusti- 
cana Italiana Peppone and Don Camillo 
still slug it out, bobbing and dodging 
to outmaneuver each other. Guareschi 
makes capital of the recent switch in 
party policy and tactics. Peppone has to 
justify the “counter-revolution” in Hun- 
gary and debunk the myth of Stalinism. 
At the latter. he balks. But a party 
henchman, sent from headquarters, is- 
sues an ultimatum: knuckle under or 
be expelled from the party. Peppone 
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reluctantly takes his troubles to Don 
Camillo, and the parish priest recon- 
ciles him with this wisdom: “I'd rather 
have a live Peppone than a dead Stalin. 
It’s better to thumb a nose at Stalin 
than at you.” 

Guareschi usually manages to come 
up with one incident that reaches down 
to life’s more tragic depths. Here it’s 
the death of a hard-working farmer and 
his little daughter, both destroyed by 
the explosive ill-temper of the father. 
Otherwise, these vignettes keep to the 
Guareschi formula of using the child- 
like innocence, the inherent faith of. a 
lovable people as a foil for the blan- 
dishments of faithless communism. 

A TV set serves as an extremely ef- 
fective symbol of the Party’s cheap and 
empty promises. It’s the first one in this 
little agricultural village and it’s en- 
shrined in the party hall, a glistening 
proof that USSR thinks and plans for 
the happiness of the laboring classes. 
Or, so the members testify. But Don 
Camillo discovers that the TV set. is 
an empty box, another cruel hoax to 
lure the unwary. 

Don Camillo Takes the Devil by the 
Tail has all the whimsy, humor, and 
engaging antics of its predecessors. At 
heart the Italian communist is still a 
son of the Church, the parish priest 
still a sincere, dedicated man, both 
winking away their own codes on occa- 
sion to help another human being. 

That’s communism in Italy and reli- 
gion too, one is tempted to add. Gua- 
reschi portrays them deftly, subtly, with 
an impish gaiety. It’s good. But this 
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fourth time around, the, stories begin 


seen before and he begins to realize 
that a good thing can be overdone. 
Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 
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Gale Force, by Elleston Trevor. 246 — 


pp. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Runes who in previous years were 
gasping for breath in the rarefied 
atmosphere of the many mountain 
climbing books are now being battered 
by the tides of sea stories. In recent 
months virtually every type of vessel 
has sailed to glory or tragedy in fact 
and fiction. 

Here to join the fiction list is the 
Atlantic Whipper, a deep-water mer- 
chantman heading for England with 
crew, ten passengers and in its hold 
4,000 tons of grain. Some 200 miles off 
Land’s End the skipper orders a change 
of course when the wind and heavy 
seas begin battering his ship. And so 
begins the Whipper’s agony. First the 
bunkers run low and the engines are 
slowed to conserve coal. Meanwhile, 
the wind mounts in fury reaching gale 
force. Number one hatch-cover is stove- 
in and the cargo shifts. No cause for 
alarm—yet. The passengers are reas- 
sured—only a slight delay in reaching 
port—the sea will calm—a stout ship— 


the small talk continues—and so does, 


the storm. An SOS goes out but help is 
far away. The sea water that has gotten 
into the hold swells the grain and the 
Whipper’s rivets start popping. In a 
period of calm the ship is abandoned 
and only the captain remains aboard. 
In a climax very much like the news 
story of the Flying Enterprise a few 
years ago, the Whipper has a list of six- 
ty degrees and all England is breathless 
as it reads the daily bulletins of the 
captain’s heroic struggle to bring in his 
ship. 

Elleston Trevor, whose previous books 
concerning men at war were The Big 
Pick-Up and Squadron Airborne, 
keeps the suspense mounting with ev- 
ery turn of the screws. His technique 
is reminiscent of that used by Walter 
Lord in his story of the Titanic disas- 
ter. The splendid descriptions of a vio- 
lent, tossing sea are interrupted to tell, 
in turn, of a captain’s wife who hates 
ships and the sea; a radio operator’s 
wife who has an adulterous affair be- 
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Elleston Trevor: Violence of the sea 






cause her husband thinks only of wave 
lengths and experimental equipment 
when on leave; a clumsy, illicit romance 
' between a young crew member and a 
spinsterish passenger, and a range of 
other human emotions and problems. 
Gale Force is, in general, a taut, sea- 
worthy yarn which should provoke en- 
thusiasm among its readers particularly 
for the epic account of a captain and 
his ship against the all-powerful sea. 
Grorce A. Woops 






The Lively Arts of Sister Gervaise, 
by John L. Bonn. 227 pp. Ken- 
edy. $3.50. 


N TuIs chronicle of a school year, Sis- 

ter Gervaise, drama instructor at St. 
Rita’s High, has the expected conflicts. 
For example, she and the Monsignor 
do not see eye to eye about the choice 
of plays. She prefers Eliot and Gheon; 
he prefers minstrel shows and St. Pat- 
rick’s Day programs, followed by a 
dance. Mr. MacGill, the janitor, growls 
about cleaning up afterwards; Mrs. 
Morrison and the other mothers object 
to their daughters’ staying late for re- 
hearsals. In the convent enclosure, 
Mother Bernardine observes that the 
plays absorb entirely too much of the 
students’ time; Sister Drusilda, the 
bursar, objects to the bills; Sister Emily 
reports that her biology. cupboard has 
been used to store materials for the 
play. 

Apart from the drama, the other arts 
provide their share of conflict. When 
an, abstract madonna is sculptured for 
the school, no one can see any beauty 
in it except Sister Gervaise and the 
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artist. When one of the girls wants 
Lohengrin’s “Wedding March” for her 
bridal ceremony, Sister gets involved. 
“Our Lady of the Transition” becomes 
Sister’s patron in all such conflicts. 

Some of the humor is provided by 
the students unconsciously; Theresa 
Doyle, with the buck teeth, longing to 
play Juliet; Joe Maguire, the catch of 
the social season, entering the seminary; 
Rosemary Morrison, the problem, wind- 
ing’ up at the “Cliffs,” Sister’s next as- 
signment. 

Author of The Gates of Dannemora, 
And Down the Days, So Falls the Elm, 
and other books, Father Bonn has also 
long been associated with the Catholic 
theater movement. This book, although 
over-simplified and stereotyped, will ap- 
peal to the same public that enjoyed 
the movies, Going My Way or Come 
to the Stable. It is not for those who 
expect “the quiet, real drama of the 
dedicated woman.” 


Sr. Mary Aouin, B.V.M. 


Never So Few, by Tom T. Chamales. 
499 pp. Scribner’s. $4.50. 


T= Is an unusually powerful story 
of a most unusual World War II bat- 
tlefront. The scene is behind the Japa- 
nese lines, deep in the Burma jungle— 
the land of the Ledo Road, Merrill’s 
Marauders and “Vinegar Joe” Stillwell’s 
Chinese Army. 

The hero of our story is Con Rey- 
nolds, young Chicago-bred OSS officer. 
Reynolds, with a strangely assorted staff 
of Americans, is the leader of a force 
of Kachin native troops who harass the 
Japanese as they attempt to close the 
Burma Road to China’s back door. The 
exploits of Reynolds and his Kachin 
guerillas come through with a fierce 
realism. The usual wartime sins—brutal- 
ity, murder, lust, drunkenness—are all 
there. But, happily, they are relieved by 
those virtues that somewhat compensate 
for the depravity of war; the devotion 
of man to man, the wisdom of the old 
native Nautaung, the inspiring leader- 
ship of the youthful American com- 
mander. 

Novels of war, so often the work of 
young authors fresh from battle, fre- 
quently disappoint the reader with the 


- shallowness and immaturity of their 


heroes. But Never So Few invests Con 
Reynolds with a wisdom that is difficult 
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to conceive in a man of twenty-one. 
This: may be the age of strength and 
daring, but it is not one rich in wis- 


dom and understanding. And Con Rey- 


nolds has an understanding of men and | 


war that is far beyond. his years. 

Author Tom Chamales’ wartime ca- 
reer parallels that of Con Reynolds so 
closely that one wonders where Cha- 
males ends and Reynolds begins. For 
Chamales as a twenty-one year old 
OSS captain led a force of Kachin 
guerilla fighters for more than a year. 
As a measure of their esteem they be- 
stowed on him the title of Duakaba 
(high leader)—just as they did on Con 
Reynolds. 

Con Reynolds contrasts sharply with 
the often pictured American abroad 
who seems bent on making the re- 
mainder of the world into a forty-ninth 
state. Instead, he is a man who under- 
stands and loves the Kachin people and 
their un-American ways. 

Rosert L. MEYER 


The Complete Works of Nathanael 
West. Introduction by Alan Ross. 
421 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $5. 


O: THE four novels here collected, all 
written in the Thirties, Miss Lone- 
lyhearts is by far the most artful. Miss 
Lonelyhearts is the journalist assigned 
by his blasphemous managing editor, 
Shrike, to do the agony column, and 
daily Miss Lonelyhearts is forced to read 
letters desperate with human misery. 
The panacea that Miss Lonelyhearts of- 
fers his correspondents sickens him: 
“Life is worth while, for it is full of 
dreams .. .” There is only one answer, 
he realizes, and here he surely seems 
to be speaking for his creator, Nathanael 
West, Christ is the answer. But Shrike, 
the shouting, foul-mouthed, dominating 
editor, has made for Miss Lonelyhearts 
“a sane view of this Christ business im- 
possible.” And so for Miss Lonelyhearts, 
and for West, there is no answer to the 
problem of human suffering. At one 
point Miss Lonelyhearts remembers how 
years before he had stepped on a small 
frog. It filled him with pity, “but when 
its suffering had become real to his 
senses, his pity had turned to rage and 
he had beaten it frantically until it was 
dead.” 

These four short novels show Na- 
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thanael West frantically beating his 
world, the America of the Thirties, with 
a rage that has replaced pity. In addi- 
tion to Miss Lonelyhearts the collection 
contains The Dream Life of Balso 
Snell, an intensely personal, surrealistic 
work privately printed in 1931; A Cool 
Million, a burlesque of the Horatio Al- 
ger style and theme; and The Day of 
the Locust, the result of West’s three 
years in Hollywood. 

From first to last West was moving 
toward a wider vision. The Dream Life 
of Balso Snell presents the personal 
despair of the artist, but this despair is 
seen to be a part of a more encompassing 





Nathanael West: A wilderness of despair 


attitude in the subsequent books. In A 
Cool Million, an American-ideal is pre- 
sented as vicious and meaningless. An 
amiable bumpkin, Lemuel Pitkins, sets 


' out to make his fortune; he mortgages 


his mother’s cow on the conviction that 
he will move from rags to riches; he is 
robbed, conned, -beaten, mutilated, dis- 
figured, imprisoned and lynched. 

The Day of the Locust deals not with 
the world of Hollywood glamour, but 
with the meaningless life of the hangers- 
on and of the people, their eyes filled 
with hatred, who have come to Cali- 
fornia to die. They have submitted to 
drudgery all their life so that they could 
come to the Golden West in retirement 
and they find that life is even more 
meaningless and terrible as boredom 
sets in. 

These books are a significant part of 
the pattern of despair and revulsion 
that marked the novels of the Thirties, 
as such they have sociological and his- 
torical value. Miss Lonelyhearts in its 


economy and brilliance is an astonish- 
ing presentation of the terrible dilemma 
that faces the man who tries to live in 
a Christ-less world. West died at the 
age of thirty-seven; it is always a 
temptation to conjecture what such a 
man might have accomplished had he 
lived. Surely the novels record a grow- 
ing artistic talent. The novels are neither 
prayerful nor directed to Christ; whose 
very premise West’s protagonists deny, 
but they are appallingly clear and stri- 
dent cries in the midst of a wilderness 
of despair. 
Fatton Evans 


The Bridge, by Pamela Frankau. 
303 pp. Harper. $3.75. 


T= MYSTERIOUS landscape between 
life as we know it and another life 
is the terrain which Pamela Frankau 
attempts to cross in The Bridge. Specif- 
ically, her novel describes the purga- 
tory of David Nielson, successful, in- 
trospective, twentieth century, English 
novelist. Within the covers of this book 
David relives his life, and from the per- 
spective of death, recognizes its impor- 
tant crises, its moments of decision 
which at once expressed and created 
the person that he was. 

David relives first a summer day of 
his boyhood—a day when, out of a deep 
urge to remain uninvolved, he aban- 
dons another child to what he believes 
may be a fatal accident. Objectively, 
the incident was trivial—the playmate 
was not drowned, the boy David was 
not blamed, and quickly he managed 
to bury his own sense of guilt under a 
flood of self-righteous anger at the fool- 
hardy friend. But the first sin had 
been committed. Psychologically speak- 
ing, the deviation had occurred, the 
false pattern had been set which was 
destined to recur again and again as 
David became capable of decision on 
higher levels of maturity. 

In the second sharp incident, David 
is again a young man, caught up in the 
first tentative beginnings of his court- 
ship with Linda, the love of his life: 
In his excitement and passion to im- 
press Linda David rejects his half-in- 
sane old mother. Again the incident 
was apparently trivial. The rejection 
was preceded and followed by genuine 
filial respect and devotion, but on the 
bridge, David (and the reader) see this 
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incident as a repetition of the boyhood 
sin of selfishness and pride. Even in 
life, David found this rejection hard to 
forget and even more difficult to un- 
derstand. 

Pamela Frankau continues to follow 
her hero through an eventful and rather 
successful career lived, as her own has 
been, in wartime England, on the glit- 
tering French Riviera, in a California 
college community, among the towers 
of New York. With a steadily deepen- 
ing awareness, she causes David to re- 
live other decisive moments of his life 
up to its major tragedy and his final 
suicide. In. the sharp descriptions, the 
reader experiences directly David's 
crises and the three loves of his life. A 
relation becomes clear between the 
young boy who abandons his friend to 
what may be violent death, and the 
man who blames himself almost to des- 
pair and insanity for a death he did not 
cause. One is reminded of an observa- 
tion made by Bernard Van Doren in 
his Art of the Novel that because the 
novel compresses one or several life- 
times within the covers of a book, it 
leaves out confusing irrelevancies, and 
thus clarifies for the reader the life of 
its fictional characters, but more im- 
portant, the pattern of life itself. 

In this exploration of purgatory, a 
concept which to many people seems 
obscured in medieval mist, Pamela 
Frankau’s most effective weapon is her 
ability to tell an absorbing story. The 
reader moves with eagerness from inci- 
dent to incident in David’s life. David, 
and the women he loves, are real peo- 
ple and one cares what happens to 
them. Some of Miss Frankau’s symbol- 
ism, however, especially in the passages 
between incidents, remains for this 
reader rather obscure and essentially 
barren. Perhaps in her effort to depict 
purgatory in theosophical terms, as a 
period in which a person re-evaluates 
his life, learns to perceive its essential 
patterns, and in this very painful aware- 
ness, expiates his guilt, Pamela Frankau 
may have tried too hard to avoid the 
ordinary Judeo-Christian symbolism. To 
readers accustomed to think in psycho- 
analytic terms, for whom the classic 
symbolism may be a barrier, Pamela 
Frankau in The Bridge offers a fresh 
hope that death, in opening the door 
to self-knowledge, may indeed open the 
door to life. 

Genevieve M. Casey 
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THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 





Reviews of the new mysteries 
by ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


[= CLASSIC re-issues and a new 
Lockridge mystery are recommended 
for parish or school libraries this month. 
At the head of the list is the newest 
Lord Peter Wimsey re-print, THE UN- 
PLEASANTNESS AT THE BEL- 
LONA CLUB, by Dorothy L. Sayers 
($2.75), the latest in a series which 
Harpers is rationing out all too slowly. 
This book, in addition to being a fine 
mystery story about an ancient general 
who was murdered while sitting in his 
usual chair at his usual club and not 
even noticed to be dead for many hours, 
provides a ribtickling and devastating 
picture of a presumably typical men’s 
club. Lord Peter, too, begins to take 
shape as the character so well recog- 
nized by mystery readers. 

Macmillan’s Murder Revisited series 
has resurrected two excellent tales of 
murder. While the ending of HOW 
DOTH THE LITTLE CROCO- 
DILE? by Anthony and Peter Shaffer 
($2.75), rather strains the reader’s cred- 
ulity, it can be swalowed uncomplain- 
ingly because of the classic lines of the 
story which it concludes, in which Mr. 
Fathom, the unofficial representative of 
an amateur crime-solving group, under- 
takes to unravel the mystery of who 
among the many who hated him had 
actually stabbed Sir Derek Livingstone. 
The other novel, which has withstood 
the passing of twenty-five years since its 
original publication is NO FRIENDLY 
DROP, by Henry Wade ($2.95), 
which seems only a shade stereotyped 
in characters and plot, with an English 
butler far too active in the crime. 

At the risk of sounding pontifical, it 
seems worth mentioning in passing that 
the mystery stories which stand up un- 
der the test of time to the extent that 
they can be re-issued and still earn mo- 
ney for author and publisher are also 
those which can be selected for use in 
parish and school libraries. This to some 
extent consoles us for having to red- 
pencil so much of the current output, 
and should give food for thought to 
mystery editors. 

A final recommendation for libraries 


is THE TANGLED CORD, the usual 


smooth, professional job by Frances and 
Richard Lockridge (Lippincott, $2.75), 
in which the absence of Pam North is 
hardly noticed for the presence of Ann 
Dillard, unlike her in many ways but 
addicted to her peculiar associative 
thought processes. 


Fos THE adult reader, whom this col- 
umn presumes to be already steeped 
in vice and therefore in no danger of 
corruption, there are several additional 
excellent selections. 

BUNNY LAKE IS MISSING, by 
Evelyn Piper (Harpers, $2.95), is a psy- 
chological chiller in which for a good 
part of the story the reader is not sure 
whether a real or imaginary child has 
been kidnapped. Those who relish a 
nightmare quality. of mounting horror 
should not miss:this: one. Another Har- 
per star, Maurice Proctor, puts his spo- 
lice background to fine use in THE 
PUB CRAWLER ($2.95) when he 
employs a very likeable young plain- 
clothes policeman as an undercover 
agent to disclose a murder. 

Of recent Crime Club selections 
three seemed particularly good. THE 
BIG FRAME, by the Gordons (Dou- 
bleday, $2.95), despite one hard-to-swal- 
low situation, is otherwise fast-paced 
and interesting. (Are there any statis- 
tics available on the number of police- 
men who marry reformed prostitutes? 
It happens so often in crime fiction that 
it seems an occupational hazard.) Carol 
Carnac is back for the first time under 
any of her (his ) many pseudonyms 
in many years, this time with a tale of 
hatred and death set in a Victorian man- 
sion peopled with fabulously eccentric 
individuals. As a change of pace, it 
makes good reading. CTHE LATE 
MISS TRIMMING, Doubleday, 
$2.95.) Doris Miles Disney, a regular 
producer of better-than-average stories, 
sets her newest crime in a deluxe psy- 
chiatric hospital and engages Jeff De 
Marco, an insurance investigator, to 
solve it. (METHOD IN MADNESS, 
Doubleday, $2.95.) 

Readers of Boston newspapers can 
quite easily identify the places and 
events in Ben Benson’s books, especial- 
ly in his latest, THE BLACK MIR- 
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LETTER FROM IRELAND by Atice Curtaynes 








May, 1957 


Dru as I write, is excitedly anti- 
cipating the international Theatre 
Festival organized in that city to coin- 
cide with the 1957 Tostal. This Irish 
word (for the benefit of American read- 
ers) covers the nation-wide activity in 
the annual summer festival—Ireland’s 
At Home—which officially opens the 
tourist season here. 

It had long been felt in Dublin that 
a city which had made such an impact 
in the world of international theatre 
should maintain the reputation it ac- 
quired in the early part of this century 
by some such annual event, instead of 
supinely allowing theatre honours to go 
to places like Edinburgh. This year’s 
Tostal Theatre Festival in Dublin is the 
expression of that) feeling. It is to run 
for*a forthnight from the 12th to the 
26th of May. 

The Abbey is putting on new pro- 
ductions of the vintage classics The 
Playboy of the Western World and 
Juno and the Paycock for the occasion. 
It is safe to forecast that out of all the 
theatre attractions presented simultane- 
ously, these will prove to be the strong- 
est magnet to visitors. The National 
Theatre is proving to be as indestructi- 
ble as the Phoenix. Discontented Irish 
writers are always proclaiming that it 
is becalmed in the doldrums of medi- 
ocrity, moribund, finished; that its actors 
can no longer recite Synge as the first 
fine players could speak his lines and 
that their very movements have become 
stiff and unreal. Nevertheless, just as 
its funeral rites are being chanted, it 
disconcertingly sits up again, refusing 
to be buried. For it still tantalizingly 
possesses that indefinable, elusive power 
which in the past made ‘it the sole ve- 
hicle capable of carrying the voice of 
Irish genius to the outside world. 

Its influence in the homeland has 
been similarly unrivalled. The ordinary 
people are still responding to its stimu- 
lus. The reserves of natural talent for 
the stage are seemingly inexhaustible 
in this country, where no movement 
can rival amateur dramatics in sheer 
virility. This is something that has never 
needed fostering from above. I am just 
back from a regional drama festival held 
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in Killarney, where I heard a perform- 
ance of Hamlet astonishing in its pene- 
tration and finish, bidding fair to rival 
the famous Irish performances of Mich- 
ael MacLiammoir and Anew McMaster 
in this role. The actor was a young 
Cork man named Michael Twomey, 
member of the Cork Shakespearean 
Company. 

This reminder of the home atmo- 
sphere will help readers to understand 
why the arrival of the French plavers 
in Dublin for the Festival is anticipated 
with eager interest. They belong to the 
Theatre National Populaire of Paris, 
one of the two popular French theatre 
movements which are handsomely sub- 
sidised by the French Government, and 
often discussed enviously in Ireland, 
where the subsidies are derisively in- 
adequate. They are presenting Balzac’s 
Le Faiseur and Moliere’s Le Malade 
Imaginaire at the Olympia, under the 
direction of Jean Vilar. All ardent thea- 
tre fans, unable to visit France for the 
purpose, are delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to study and assess the work of 
the French plavers. 

The Globe Theatre, in the pleasant 
seaside suburb of Dun Laoire, is pre- 
senting what is probably the most com- 
prehensive assembly of Yeats’s plays 
ever performed successively in a thea- 
tre. The titles include all the well- 
known classics: The Dreaming of the 
Bones, The Hour Glass, Unicorn from 
the Stars, The Shadowy Waters, At 
the Hawk's Well, Land of Heart’s De- 


sire and the evercontroversial Purgatory. 


I~ my last Letter (November, 1956) 
I referred to the good fortune occa- 
sionally encountered by an author when 
interest in the theme of his work is un- 
expectedly fostered by contemporary 
events quite unforeseen at the moment 
of writing. The case in point at that 
time was Brendan Behan’s The Quare 
Fellow, of which the theme is capital 
punishment and which happened to be 
shown in London at a time when a 
bill for the abolition of this penalty 
was being debated, in the House of 
Commons. and arousing considerable 
public controversy. 

‘Three further instances of similar for- 
tuitous publicity occurred in recent 


months. The first concerns the book en- 
titled De Valera and the March of a 
Nation by the American author, Mary 
C. Bromage. Her biography had been 
highly praised as a model of its kind 
by both friends and opponents of the 
Irish leader. It had been doing well on — 
its own recognized: merits when the un- 
expected, lightning general election of 
last March brought the veteran states- 
man back into power once more. Many 
had been busy writing him off, but 
now he appears destined to provide ma- 
terial for another few chapters of mod- 
ern Irish history. Since he has become 
Taoiseach, Mrs. Bromage’s book has ac- 
quired a new topicality and is being 
eagerly read. 

The second of these “coincidence” 
books is The Indivisible Island, by 
Frank Gallagher, published last Maxch. 
It is the best study that had hitherto 
appeared of the partition of Ireland 
from the viewpoint of history, econom- 
ics and factual results. The interval 
between acceptance of a book and pub- 
lication is usually about a year and the 
actual writing of it must have occupied 
at least the same amount of time, so 
Mr. Frank Gallagher obviously em- 
barked on his project without any fore- 
knowledge of present day events. 

The armed attacks by groups of ir- 
regular soldiers on government strong- 
holds in Northern Ireland, such as mili- 
tary barracks and police stations is the 
most acute worry in this country today. 
Despairing of constitutional inactivity, 
a group of extremists have once again 
taken the law into their own hands. 
There is a great deal of public sym- 
pathy for them both north and south 
of the border. 

The only point I mildly make, how- 
ever, is the opportuneness of Frank 
Gallagher’s book. The’ raids have high- 
lighted the subject and the current 
need is a detached evaluation of the 
partition of Ireland, such as this writer 
provides. 

The third book of which the circula- 
tion is bound to be favourably affected 
by coincidence is The Accusing Ghost, 
or Justice for Casement, by Alfred 
Noyes. It is forty years since Sir -Roger 
Casement was hanged as a traitor in 

(Continued on page 504) 
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The Turn of the Tide, by Arthur 
Bryant. 624 pp. Doubleday. 
$6.95. 


— TIME to time a reviewer receives 
a book to which it is quite impossible 
to do justice. This is ‘one of them. It 
deals with great men, and has the spe- 
cial virtue of bringing into prominence 
one of the unknown great and of de-’ 
scribing a partnership which was one 
of England’s greatest assets in the war. 
Written by Sir Arthur Bryant, an ex- 
perienced historian and a master of dis- 
creet’ selection, it is compiled from the 
diaries and papers of Field Marshall 
Lord Alanbrooke, Churchill’s principal 
military adviser, and quotes extensively 
from. these sources. It is the first vol- 
ume, and covers events up to the Que- 
bec Conference in 1943. . 

This volume has the advantage over 
Churchill’s great work of being more 
immediate. It was not prepared for pub- 
lication: it is not grinding any axe. 
Alanbrooke’s diaries were, in fact, writ- 
ten for his wife and not for the public. 
We see here the principal actors with 
their hair down; Churchill in his im- 
petuosity as well as in his genius, Mont- 
gomery quarrelling with the American 
generals over the allotment of a Flying 
Fortress for his personal use and many 
little scenes in which the men appear 
as human rather than great. It is a 
study of personalities as well as events. 

The real importance of the book lies 
in the account it gives of the partner- 
ship of Alanbrooke and Churchill. ‘Their 
characters were entirely dissimilar. Alan- 
brooke, with a first-class mind, clear and 
logical, somewhat brusque in manner 
but very patient in discussion, was a 
man who liked office hours and reg- 
ular and rather plain meals. Churchill 
was entirely irregular, in both his meals 
and work. He was capable of sustained 
effort over immense periods. Blessed 
with flashes of inspiration, he was also 
an inveterate chaser of wild geese and 
Chardest for his staff) sometimes so ob- 
sessed by individual projects as to lose 
sight of the general picture. When he 
was in one of these moods, he found it 
hard to accept opposition. More than 
once he turned-on his planners and 
accused them of planning nothing but 
difficulties. 
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It must, however, have been clear 
from the start that as a pair, Churchill 
and Alanbrooke were almost invincible, 
if they could get along together. Their 
qualities were complementary and their 
combined strength enormous. But often 
it must have seemed unlikely that they 
could get along. After a terrible outburst 
of temper by Churchill, Alanbrooke 
wrote, “God knows where we should 
be without him, but God knows where 
we shall go with him,” and again, after 
the trying Quebec Conference “he is 
quite the most difficult man to work 
with that I have ever struck, but I 
would not have missed the chance of 
working with him for anything on 
earth.” Churchill's magnificence is there 
too. One day, soon after the fall of 
Singapore and a series of other disasters, 
Churchill had to face critics in the 
House of Commons. He drafted his 
speech in bed 

propped on the pillows in his red and 

gold Oriental dressing gown, his few hairs 

ruffled on his vast domed head, and a cigar 
sticking out of his mouth, his finished 
breakfast tray beside him and the bed lit- 
tered with papers and dispatches. The red 
and gold dressing gown itself was worth 
going miles to see, and only Winston would 


have thought of wearing it. He looked 
rather like some Chinese mandarin. 


He carried the day in the House of 
Commons by 464 votes to one. 

He was also able, ultimately, to ac- 
cept the advice of his expert advisers, 
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a virtue acquired by bitter experience, 
and Alanbrooke must often have been 
surprised to hear the opinions which 
shortly before Churchill had violently 
opposed being propounded and defend- 
ed by Churchill himself later on. 

Another fascinating theme which 
runs through the book is Alanbrooke’s 
long struggle to convince both Church- 
ill and his American colleagues that the 
long-term strategy which he recom- 
mended was the only possible one. 
Again and again Alanbrooke had to re- 
strain the impetuosity both of his chief 
and of his colleagues, and to defend 
his policy against insinuations of cow- 
ardice or callousness. This may even be 
the main interest of the book for read- 
ers on this side of the Atlantic. Be that 
as it may, this is one of the indispen- 
sable books about the las: war—one of 
the easiest and the most enthralling to 
read. It has an. excellent index and is 
well produced. 

Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


The Interplay of East-and West, by 
Barbara Ward. 152 pp. Norton. 
$3.50. 


EGINNING with a brief resume of 
earlier East-West contact, Miss 
Ward comes quickly to the present is- 
sues by pointing out, as Toynbee has 
been doing, that for the last 500 years 
the West has been aggressing and dis- 
turbing “all other civilizations and ways 
of life’ with its amazing activity and 
ideas, both good and bad. 
Now as the East (here mainly India, 
China and Japan) attempts to come 
abreast of the West in a few decades 
by methods learned from the West, it 
has the choice of doing it the Chinese 
way, by complete regimentation, or the 
Indian way, by a mixed economy com- 
patible with some political freedom. 
Unless the West practices one of its 
“most potent and significant principles” 
—that of helpirig its neighbor—the Chi- 
nese method will very likely win the 
day with Asia and the undeveloped 
world, and the maintenance of freedom 
in the world will be most difficult if not 
impossible. Miss Ward is not talking 
about a piddling $65 million or so, such 
as Congress now agonizes over annual- 
ly, but a sustained program of one to 
two billion dollars per year for forty or 
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Beyond the specific Eastern economic 
problem is that of world survival and 
a free political order. Here we come up 
against the problem of unlimited nation- 
al sovereignty, “the highroad not sim- 
ply to disaster but probably to extinc- 
tion.” Miss Ward wants the most mini- 
mal international political order possible 
to prevent war and provide general eco- 
nomic stability. She contradictorily dis- 
misses the UN as a starting point be- 
cause it allows nations to retain abso- 
lute sovereignty, and because “ten 
years’ practical functioning is a very 
short time for judgment.” Capriciously 
she suggests the old Chinese Empire 
as a model, but lets it go to return to 
the problem in terms of what we have-- 
the International Court of Justice, In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, etc. Her 
main point is that the West must take 
the initiative and organize the nations 
that do not intend to use force against 
each other. 

Perhaps her most important point is 
that Communism has no bearing on the 
problem. She warns the West to stop 
leaving the center of the stage to Rus- 
sia, and just reacting whenever Russia 
acts. She begs us to get a policy of our 
own for seriously developing the inter- 
national institutions we need. “Within 
the area where the Communist writ 
does not run, we are cooperating under 
a free system of sovereign national 
states; and nobody is going to thwart us 
if we set to work in this area to make 
experiments in the sacrifice and pooling 
of sovereignty.” 

This most excellent book comprises 
the Beatty Memorial Lectures given at 
McGill University in 1955, but it is 
still up to date, and, unfortunately, will 
probably be up to date for decades. For 
however much experts and sages sound 
the call for real world organization, 
statesmen and politicians temporize and 
propagandize. As Miss Ward reflects, 
“It is not the means that are lacking. It 
is the political will to use them.” 

Norma HERzFELD 


Atoms for the World, by Laura 
Fermi. 227 pp. University of Chi- 
cago Press. $3.75. 


HE wipow of atomic scientist Enrico 
Fermi gives us a semi-official report 
of the Geneva Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy held in 1955. 
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Laura Fermi: Atomic reporter 


This informal and chatty book, intend- 
ed for the general reader, is well or- 
ganized and contains some fine photo- 
graphs. — 

The story begins with the first sug- 
gestions for such a conference, and de- 
scribes briefly the many preparations. 
We learn about some of the problems, 
such as shipping a complete reactor, 
and importing into Switzerland various 
plants showing radiation effects, and we 
meet the people who solved the prob- 
lems. 

The atmosphere of the conference is 
vividly conveyed: the suspense about its 
succeeding, about the Russian. delega- 
tion, the general relief when the Rus- 
sians begin to unbend a little, and the 





Carl Rowan: Racial reporter 





surprise about their competence and — 
earnestness. We read also about the se- 
rious plans of Great Britain to obtain 
half of its industrial power from atomic 
energy by 1975. The story is told of 
the excellent agreement of certain sci- 
entific results obtained in different 
countries, in each one under the cloak 
of deepest secrecy: The U.S. reactor, 
Mrs. Fermi writes, was the most pop- 
ular of the exhibits and attracted huge 
crowds. 

A long and thoughtful chapter ex- 
amines the work of the conference on 
radiation hazards, and another reports 
the avid interest of the less developed 
countries in industrial atomic energy. 
Throughout the conference excitement 
ran high about the possibility of har- 
nessing atomic fusion, and we read how 
Professor Bhaba’s Presidential Opening 
Address boldly began discussion of this 
controversial and highly secret question. 

When we finally close the book we 
realize that the conference was a great 
achievement contributing much to the 
intellectual, cultural and technological 
welfare of mankind. We are left with 
the realization of the need for further 
meetings of this kind, and we under- 
stand better the great challenge to sci- 
entists to contribute human and intel- 
lectual bridges in a highly fragmented 
world. 

Cartes M. HerzFecp 


Go South to Sorrow, by Carl T. 


Rowan. 246 pp. Random House. 
$3.50. 


C™. Rowan is a_ prize-winning 
journalist on the staff of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. He returned to his 
native South to find out what had hap- 
pened since the 1954 Supreme Court 
ruling on racial integration in the na- 
tion’s public schools. 

He discovered that the NAACP was 
trying to advance the emancipation of 
Negroes by law suits whereas the KKK 
and the White Citizens Councils were 
equally determined to preserve white 
supremacy. Communication had largely 
broken down between representatives of 
the two races. 

The South was caught in a web of 
fear, lawlessness, confusion and _inse- 
curity. Demagogues worked overtime to 
convince worried people that those who 
spoke out for an end to racial segrega- 
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tion in America were engaged in a Com- 
munist scheme to destroy “the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 

Mr. Rowan reviews the Till case, the 
Montgomery bus boycott, and the 
Autherine Lucy incident on the campus 
of the University of Alabama. He fires 
several solid broadsides at Senator East- 
land. But the men who really disturb 
him are the so-called “moderates,” 
those who favor what Mr. Rowan re- 
gards as a gutless do-nothingism. De- 
fiant men today have the initiative and 
Mr. Rowan believes that they will con- 
tinue in defiance until the authorities 
responsible for law and order take back 
the initiative. 

Mr. Rowan is in error if he believes 
that moderation necessarily. means do- 
nothingism. He fails either to recognize 
or to give credit to the persevering ef- 
forts of many religiously motivated peo- 
ple and institutions. In many quiet but 
effective ways they are preparing the 
way for a new era in race relations. 

Any delay, of course, has tragic con- 
sequences for the present generation of 
Negroes who are being shamefully de- 
prived of their human rights. But any 
all-out frontal attack on segregation to- 
day would have even worse conse- 
quences. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Drum, by Anthony Sampson. 256 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


‘Dikes is another of the many recent 
books having South Africa as its 
setting. But that is the only way it ad- 
mits of comparison with its predeces- 
sors. For this book is not, as are many 
publications, a study of the problems of 
South Africa. Its object was not to take 
sides in the controversial race relations 
in that most complicated country. In- 
stead, Drum is the story of a newspaper 
of the same name, edited for Africans 
by a young Englishman from Oxford. 
Anthony Sampson was the editor of 
the African publication for three and a 
half years. And the book is the story 
of the paper during the period of his 
editorship. What an absorbing story it 
is. As the white editor of a black Afri- 
can newspaper Sampson was thrust be- 
tween two almost totally different 
worlds. In order to edit. a paper that 
did more than merely pretend to be for 
black Africans it was necessary that he 
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penetrate the world of the black Afri- 
can. He had to know what his audi- 
ence wanted to read. He had to deter- 
mine specifically what problems gnawed 
at their hearts, what were the hopes and 
expectations of this large majority of 
black people brutally segregated by the 
minority of whites. All this and more 
he found out by making Drum. as much 
the servant of its audience and by re- 
cruiting and utilizing as much native 
talent as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

In consequence, the young editor 
found himself entering the very heart 
of South African life. He met “Africans 
of every walk of life, whose European 
equivalents I would never have occa- 
sion to meet. . . . I found freedom of 


Anthony Sampson: South African editor 


movement among Africans which I 
could never have among my own race. 
Across the barrier, I could mix with 
gangsters, musicians, bus drivers, de- 
livery boys, film stars, boxers. . . .” He 
dined in their homes; he was enter- 
tained in their clubs; he was involved 
in their battles to be recognized as hav- 
ing human dignity and as having a 
right to some voice in determining their 
own destiny in the only land they and 
their ancestors ever knew. In some ways 
he saw and experienced more of the life 
and problems of the native South Afri- 
can than even the greatly beloved 
Anglican, Father Huddleston. 

Easily the most impressive pages in 
the book are those on which are re- 
counted the times the editor and his 
staff jeopardized their lives in docu- 
menting the literally savage brutality 
with which whites afflicted black Afri- 









cans and the Government’s repeated de- 
nials of these documentaries. Neverthe- 
less, after almost every story in Drum 
the Government authorities took some 
corrective or reform measures against 
the abuses Drum attacked. 

By the time Sampson departed, Drum 
had caught the imagination not only 
of Africans, but the outside world as 
well. Time magazine cabled: “ds Samp- 
son black?” But no finer tribute could 
be paid Drum than that of a native 
reader who wrote that “Drum makes 
South Africa’s segregated, despised non- 
whites feel like people.” 

Apert H. Miter 


The Roots of American Commun- 
ism, by Theodore Draper. 498 pp. 
Viking. $6.75. 


AS AN investigation into the origins 
of the Communist Party, The 
Roots of American Communism will 
long be considered the definitive work. 
One of a series of volumes on Commu- 
nism financed by the Fund for the Re- 
public, it painstakingly makes sense out 
of the tortuous ideology and organiza- 
tional somersaults of the early Com- 
munists. No longer are the foundations 
of the Communist Party shrouded in 
mystery or glossed by misrepresentation. 

The author, a former Communist, 
draws heavily on Communist sources 
for his penetrating insights and devas- 
tating revelations. Every pertinent scrap 
of information is critically examined 
and accepted only when it is consistent 
with everything else known about the 
subject. Much material exists about the 
early .party because at its inception— 
before it became hardened, disciplined 
and monolithic — everytime the leader- 
ship changed, the new one “exposed” 
the old one and “thereby exposed to 


‘view what went on under the old one.” 


This is not a field for amateurs, says 
Draper. Without a grasp of the his- 
torical development of the movement, 
the uninitiated will be unable to piece 
together the bits of evidence so that a 
meaningful pattern emerges. He rightly 
says that “a little research on the Com- 
munist movement can be a dangerous 
thing.” 

The Communist Party owed much 
of its early vitality to populism, social- 
ism and progressivism. The _latter’s 
broad, frontal criticisms of capitalism, its 
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“muckraking,” its “realistic” literature 
and “economic interpretation” of history 
contributed to the expose. This merely 
stirred up a ferment which helped pro- 
duce revolutionaries as well as “stimu- 
late an appetite which they could not 
always satisfy.” 

Before 1917 there was little Russian 
influence in the Communist movement. 
Lenin was unknown to the Party lead- 
ers and the Party was unknown to him. 
The Russian Revolution changed this. 
Lenin, entrenched at home, instructed 
the Party on Communist tactics. Dicta- 
tion from the Comintern soon became 
a habit turning the American Commu- 
nist Party into an appendage of the 
Russian Revoluntionary power. “Noth- 
ing else so important ever happened to 
it again.” 

Josepn F. Menez 


Journey of an American, by Albion 
Ross. 346 pp. Bobbs- Merrill. 
$4.50. 


HIs BOOK does not belong to the lit- 

erary genre of self-congratulation, 
which finds massive spiritual values 
associated with the simple fact of be- 
ing an American. It is a rather modest 
book, composed of some first hand de- 
scriptions of recent political upheavals, 
some characterizations of the social com- 
plexion and political temper of various 
nations in diverse parts of the world 
and a certain amount of self-scrutiny 
on the part of the author. 

Albion Ross has been a foreign cor- 
respondent for the past quarter of the 
century, but he does not exhibit many 
signs of the picaresque truancy that con- 
stitutes the romantic tradition of the 
foreign correspondent. He does main- 
tain a dissident attitude toward most 
manifestations of urban industrial civil- 
ization, and is attracted toward those 
islands in the world where he feels that 
the “ancient communal fashion of liv- 
ing” still persists. His proclaimed sym- 
pathies are with the people who do not 
recognize themselves as political actors 
but who nevertheless are crushed and 
humiliated by political events. “History 
would not let them alone and they were 
weary as I was weary of its bawling, 
strident voice, crying out slogans.” 

Among the most acute parts of Mr. 
Ross’s book are those where he tries to 
give us the feel of the milieu of despera- 
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Ross Ice Shelf from the deck of a Navy icebreaker 


tion which existed in the Germany of 
the Weimar Republic shortly before the 
National Socialist Party, led by Hitler, 
acceded to power. Description of this 
kind is helpful in understanding the cir- 
cumstances which prepared the way for 
the “adventure in dynamic futility” of 
the Nazis. The fall of the post-war 
Czechoslovak Republic in 1948 is deli- 
neated with similar perception. 

Mr. Ross’s occasional philosophical 
profundities tend to have a somewhat 
gawky air about them, which is not un- 
appealing. His most vigorous sentiments 
are summoned in defense of those men 
and peoples who have not contributed 
to the “dynamism” of our century, and 
in so doing, have disobeyed the hege- 
monic commands of our society. 

OraF MeEnpD 


Operation Deepfreeze, by Rear Ad- 
miral George J. Dufek. 243 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $5. 


HEN Roald Amundsen discovered 

the South Pole in December, 1911, 
polar exploration was an incredible feat, 
involving walking behind dog sleds 
across vast tracts of icy wasteland with- 
out hope of aid in case of mishap. In- 
deed, Capt. Robert Falcon Scott, who 
reached the South Pole a few weeks 
after Amundsen, and his entire party 
died on their way back. 

Nowadays, the: Antarctic is explored 
with modern icebreakers, long-range 
aircraft and snug bases where movies 
while away the long black winter. But 
it’s still rough going. The U.S. Navy’s 


1955-56 Antarctic expedition lost two 
men, who fell through the ice with 
heavy equipment, sustained $300,000 in 
damages to its ships, and lost six air- 
craft. Several fliers were injured. 

Rear Admiral George J. Dufek, a 
career officer, commanded Navy opera- 
tions on this expedition and its succes- 
sor in 1956-57, known as Operation 
Deepfreeze I and II. His book tells the 
story of these expeditions in a matter- 
of-fact way. 

The purpose of these expeditions was 
to support the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. The Navy was given the task 
of solving the logistics problems of a 
string of Antarctic research stations to 
be occupied by scientists. This meant 
surveying the sites, building the bases, 
getting the scientists there and keeping 
them supplied. 

Admiral Dufek’s book is less a classic 
of exploration and adventure than a re- 
port on how Washington spent a $22 
million expedition budget, trying to. ac- 
complish as much research as possible 
for the price. 

Despite the Admiral’s guileless, un- 
adorned prose, there is considerable sus- 
pense in parts of the book describing 
searches for planes that had crashed in 
the little known interior of the Ant- 
arctic continent. 

The Admiral’s forces managed to find 
and rescue all hands. And, following in 
the footsteps of Amundsen and Scott, 
he landed at the South Pole in his 
plane on October 31, 1956, becoming 
the third explorer in history to lead an 
expedition to that spot. That he prob- 
ably took a hot bath the next day doesn’t 
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from his 


accomplishment— 
whether as explorer or executive—in do- 
ing the job. 


detract 


RicHarp P. Frissre 


Kings Without Castles, by Lucy 
Herndon Crockett. 220 pp. Rand 
McNally. $3.95. 


Coan BOOK is the result of nine months 
spent in traveling 10,000 miles in 
the author’s quest for answers to the 
enigma that is Spain. Lucy Herndon 
Crockett calls her book “an informal 
report on the Spain’ of today and its 
people as an American woman found 
them.” An extremely modest summary 
by an unusually perceptive American! 
Her penetrating observations of Spain 
and Spaniards (accompanied by de- 
lightful pen and ink sketches) are pre- 
sented from a well-balanced, unbiased 
point of view. 

Since most of the incidents are based 
on personal experiences and conversa- 
tions are retold in the words of the 
speakers, Miss Crockett would have had 
ample opportunity to edit her reminis- 
cences in a favorable or unfavorable 


light. This she never does, preferring to ° 


capture with her pen the complexity 
ofthis paradoxical, long-neglected coun- 
try. Through a combination of persist- 
ent curiosity and critical vision, she suc- 
ceeds in showing the. fascination of 
Spain (“a medieval state in a jet-age 
universe”) in its story-book romance 
and its age-old misery, the awesome 
hardihood of the Spaniard (“the most 
unpredictable but delightful of peo- 
ple”), in their “exotic country that be- 
longs more to the East than to the 
West.” 

Miss Crockett’s treatment of old and 
revered Spanish institutions—the bull- 
fight, religious celebrations, the tertulia 
—as well as the inherent courtesy and 
hard-headed realism of the Spaniard is 
understanding and revealing. Always 
maintaining objectivity and a sense of 
humor, she manages to weave in bits 
of history along with the Spanish Civil 
War, Franco, the Falange and U.S. 
military aid. 

The last chapter contains a shrewd 
analysis of the policy and position of 
the United States toward her “newest 
ally.” The author believes that the most 
successful effort to bring the Spaniards 
up to date has been the program of 
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exchanging students and professional 
people. The real story out of Spain, 
however, is “the near miracle that has 
been achieved in the recuperation of 
the country without the U.S. aid which 
half the world has come to take as a 
matter of course.” 

Kings Without Castles is one of the 
most accurate books written about mod- 
ern Spain by an American observer. 

Joun JosepH LENNON 


Rascals in Paradise, by James A. 
Michener and A. Grove Day. 377 
pp. Random House. $4.75. 


Men is the stuff we paper sailors 
thrive on. Add generous portions 
of piracy, slave-running, cannibals and 
headhunters, copra and ambergris, have 
it well stirred by a native beauty in the 
shade of a palm, set the whole to cool 
in a South Sea breeze, and you'll catch 
every romanticist who can read. This is 
exactly what the authors of Rascals in 
Paradise have done, and one can almost 
see the crowds queuing up. 

In a style that is alternately restrained 
and off-handed, island connoisseurs 
Michener and Day unfold ten true and 
hearsay stories of the Globe Muntineers, 
“Charles I, Emperor of Oceana,” Cox- 
inga, Gibson, Bligh, Bully Hayes, writ- 
er Louis Becke, Will Mariner, painter 
Edgar Leeteg, and a sixteenth century 
lady explorer named Isabel. The pro- 
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fessed aim of these rowdy tales is to de- 
bunk the popular notion of the South 
Sea Islands as a latter-day Eden, But 
the authors are quite obviously con- 
vinced that they are, and with every 
line they write, give the, lie to a sanc- 
timonious little foreward warning that 
the Pacific is an archipelago of broken 
dreams. 

Rascals in Paradise is not intended 
as a serious history of the South Seas. 
But in spite of its preoccupation with 
the sensational, the bizarre, the uninhib- 
itedness of Polynesian girls, there is a 
world of lovingly-gathered research in 
the wake of these sagas of ill-fated ships 
and star-crossed misfits. 

Unlike the scores of writers and in- 
tellectuals whom Van Wyck Brooks 
logged in his Days of the Phoenix as 
sailing away for the South Seas in the 
1920’s because they wished to “secede 
from society,’ most of the people dealt 
with here went because they wanted to 
dominate a society. 

Not all were rascals, or went with- 
out a conventional reason. Captain 
Bligh, for instance, emerges from his 
fictional role as sea-tyrant par excellence 
in a halo of historical whitewash that 
reveals him to have been just an ex- 
tremely capable, overly excitable mar- 
iner who had a penchant for being on 
hand during mutinies (the Bounty was 
only one of several in which he was 
involved). 

By far the most interesting of the 
ten, and in the long run the most brutal 
and callous, was-.a French swindler 
named Charles du Breil. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century he managed 
to send over a hundred monstrously 
duped emigrants to a wretched death in 
the Pacific without incurring the least 
personal consequences. On the basis of 
a single paragraph about New Ireland 
which he read in his youth, he rigged 
up a bogus empire and sold it piece- 
meal to hundreds of Europeans. Du 
Breil took their money, generously par- 
celled out titles of nobility proportion- 
ate to the acreage purchased, and ac- 
tually shipped three boatloads of them 
off to the one most fearful spot in the 
South Seas where they died of elephan- 
tiasis, were eaten by cannibals, or sim- 
ply starved and rotted in the forty 
inches of rain that falls each month on 
New Ireland. 

- These are violent: stories of unusual 
men, and while they tell them extreme- 
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ly well, the authors have not used the 
discrimination they might have. As a 
result, after the fourth or fifth highly 
similar episode, the blood becomes plain 
gore, the natives seem merely restless, 
and the sex simply unsanitary—altogeth- 
er, a case of too much of a bad thing. 
Jort F. Wetts 


Cathedral and Crusade, Studies of 
the Medieval Church, 1050-1350, 
by Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated 
by John Warrington. 644 pp. 
Dutton. $10. 


ES 1s the third and only volume of 
Henri Daniel - Rops’ monumental 
Histoire de l’Eglise du Christ which to 
date has been translated in English. A 
satisfying mining, screening out, fus- 
ing and recasting of data of the medie- 
val world with scientific objectivity, in- 
terpretative accuracy and sympathetic 
understanding demand an acquaintance 
with the best in scholarship and the per- 
fected mechanics of a spirited, personal 
style. Daniel-Rops has brought all this 
to his task; his is an enviable familiarity 
with the sources and with the spirit of 
faith which dominated the material life 
and spiritual ideals of society during the 
Middle Ages. John Warrington, his 
translator in English, employs the same 
delightful flavorings so admirably han- 
died by the author in the original text. 

The narrative opens in 1050, in the 
“Springtime of Christendom.” During 
the subsequent 300 years, medieval cul- 
ture under the aegis of the Church 
burst into flower. In those three cen- 
turies, Europe beheld the Church’s 
struggle for Christ’s peace against lay 
investiture, feudal violence and baronial 
mal-practice. For God’s honor and in 
defence of the Holy Land, she listened 
to the call of Urban II to prince and 
peasant to take the Cross in the Holy 
Crusades. She watched Innocent III 
sanction and bless the leaven which 
Francis of Assisi and Dominic of Cala- 
borra brought to the urban masses. and 
to the Manichaean heretics. She sup- 
ported Pope and Bishop in their en- 
dorsement of the rising university and 
in their guidance of the development 
of philosophy, theology, law and the 
arts of its curriculum. 

During chose same 300 years, the 
Church strove in vain to heal the schism 
between West and East. With compell- 
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ing pride she directed pioneer mission- 
ers who were spear-heading her advance 
to posts on far northern and eastern 
frontiers, as well as the cathedral build- 
ers who were embodying the spirit of 
man’s loftiest aspirations in towering 
spires, vaulted arches and buttressed 
walls. Symbolic in their every facet, 
the medieval cathedrals, imperishable 
“sermons in stone,” rose, replete with 
creative strength and with the produc- 
tiveness of human genius. 

The narrative of the book is stimu- 
lating, spirited and brilliant. There are 
fascinating characterizations, keen analy- 
ses and logical inter-relations of cause 
and effect. There are passages of refresh- 
ing criticism of human weaknesses, er- 
rors and evils, of political goals and 
vaunting ambition incongruously inter- 
mingled with spiritual ideals. The chap- 
ter on the declining prestige of the 
Church in the fourteenth century fore- 
shadows the disruption of the univer- 
sity and unity of the Faith upon whose 
foundations medieval institutions had 
been reared. 

In his closing paragraphs, the author 
points the lesson: “The drama of Chris- 
tendom is played out in her soul where 
each one of us feels himself torn be- 
tween longing for the light and con- 
nivance with the powers of darkness 
while the Hound of Heaven goes in 
chase of men.” The true goal of the 
Church “entrusted with the Beautitudes 


om a hill in Galilee” is to call men 
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back “from the transitory forms in which 
earthly societies are revealed to the per- 
manent requirements of their faith.” 
This is the major thesis of Cathedral 
and Crusade. 

Sr. Mary Amerosg, B.V.M. 


Church and Culture in the Middle 
Ages, Vol. |, by Gustav Schnur- 
rer. Translated by George J. Un- 
dreiner. 574° pp. St. Anthony 
Guild Press. $7.50. 


pPacrascn Gustav Schnurrer is well 
known in the historical field both as 
an inspiring teacher at the University of 
Freiburg, as well as for his written his- 
torical works. So we are prepared for a 
scholarly product from his research in 
this first volume of several still to come. 

There is very much indeed to recom- 
mend this history of the early centuries 
of the Church and her paramount in- 
fluence on our western culture. While 
the general drift of the period is more 
or less known even to the average stu- 
dent and reader of history, the finer 
values in our cultural traditions are far 
from well known. It is in this respect 


‘ that the author has given us an excel- 


lent contribution. Beginning with the 
earliest Christian writers he summarizes 
the most important works of the lead- 
ers among them. This is especially valu- 
able because such a summary not only 
affords a knowledge of the spiritual 
contents of these writings but shows 
the bearing of these discussions on the 
social and other phases of human life. 

A particularly striking bit of inter- 
pretation of the Fathers of the Church 
is the author's epitome of St. Augus- 
tine’s City of God. “The lex temporalis, 
the civil judicial order, pertains to world- 
ly matters . . . the lex aeterna, to which 
we submit voluntarily out of love of 
God, is concerned with the attainment 
of eternal life. .. . Naturally in its princ- 
iples, the lex temporalis should not con- 
tradict the lex aeterna, although it over- 
looks many things which are punished 
by divine law. The state, therefore, can- 
not be the final standard for virtue and 
consequently state absolutism cannot be 
advocated by Christianity.” 

Stoic philosophy as well as the ethics 
of Plato play their part in the author’s 
discussion of the five centuries of early 
European culture to the death of Char- 
lemagne. Very timely is the pertinent 
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description of the meaning of the term 
“Holy” in the title of the Holy Roman 
Empire, as well as the valid sense in 
which this empire may be said to have 
been inspired by the old political Ro- 
man Empire and its Greek counterpart 
in the East. 

An excellent and quite exhaustive 
bibliography, including titles lately pub- 
lished, affords a real complement for 
the further study of these early centur- 
ies of Christian cultural beginnings. A 
word, too, of commendation must be 
made to the translator whose loyalty to 
his former professor led him to under- 
take the patience-taxing task of trans- 
lating the volume. He has given us a 
fine, fluent version which has all the 
qualities of a spontaneous literary style 
rather than a labored translation. 

JosepH Rousr, S.J. 


Devil’s Brood, by Alfred Duggan. 
308 pp. Coward-McCann. $5. 


y= 1s a valuable book for anyone 
interested in the lives and: times of 
Henry II of England and his children. 
It is lightly written, in a highly con- 
versational style, and is easy reading, 
not the least of its merits being the 
good-tempered way in which the au- 
thor pokes fun at some of the text-book 
history to which most of us have been 
exposed. 

It is an absorbing account of the 
struggle towards law and order in Eng- 
land and in Europe generally, in sec- 
ular as well as in ecclesiastical affairs, 


and the gradual establishment of the 
hereditary system of kingship. 

Those who think that, before the 
Reformation, everyone was a good Cath- 
olic, obedient to his overlord and to the 
Church, may be shocked by some of 
the goings on in this book. Those who 
think of Ireland as the cradle of Chris- 
tianity and the very heart of Christian 
civilization will find it hard to read how 
the Irish of that day occupied them- 
selves principally with making collec- 
tions of their enemies’ heads and run- 
ning off with other people’s wives. 
Geoffrey of Anjou’s punishment of a 
monastery which did not’ do what he 
wanted in the matter of the election 
of a bishop (by having the entire mon- 
astery and the bishop-elect himself cas- 
trated!) will strike a new note for many 
who think they know their history fairly 
well. 

The Plantagenets, it must be admit- 
ted, played pretty rough, though Henry 
II had some outstanding virtues as a 
ruler, for those days. Richard I, in spite 
of many faults, remains the most attrac- 
tive of them all, and his enthusiasm for 
the Crusade seems to have been genu- 
inely religious. It is strange to find that 
he is not known ever to have taken 
part in tournaments like most of his 
contemporaries. To his mind war was 
a police-matter, only to be used for the 
establishment of peace, and his fighting 
was never, apparently, just for fun. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine necessarily plays 
a large part in this book, but she does 
not dominate it. The account of her 
estrangement from Henry, her long im- 
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prisonment and her later acquisition of 
real influence is convincing, and the 
book leaves the reader feeling that he 
has obtained a better balanced picture 
of the period. It is highly recommended 
to mature minds, and is probably essen- 
tial reading for serious students. 
J. Mereprrn Tatrron 


Rebels and Redcoats, by George F. 
Scheer and Hugh F. Rankin. 572 
pp. World. $7.50. 


His Is the story of the American Rev- 

olution, Lexington to Yorktown, as 
seen and narrated not merely by princi- 
pal actors but by those in the support- 
ing cast. It is readable, interesting and 
reliable history. 

The tale of battle, fatigue, boredom 
and plain cussedness is counterbalanced 
by simple faith, heroism and that much 
overlooked ordinary spirit of “doing a 
job.” The reader is given insight not 
merely into the military aspects of the 
period but the nuances of political and 
social ideologies are mirrored in the 
language of men and officers. These civ- 
ilian part-time soldiers contribute in- 
sights into those dark corners so sadly 
lacking of light in many instances of 
historical writing. Private Joseph Mar- 
tin, for example, gives us the savor of 
mutiny at Morristown in 1780. “After 
our ofhcers had left us to our own op- 
tion, we dispersed to our huts . . . but 
the worm of hunger gnawing so- keen 
kept us from being entirely quiet. We 

. verfting our spleen at our country 
and government, then at our officers, 
and then at ourselves for our imbecility 
in staying there and starving . . . for 
an ungrateful people . . .” 

Saratoga may have been the turning 
point of the War but to Lieutenant An- 
burey of the British army it was the 
starkness of burial detail. “I . . . ob 
served a little more decency than some 
parties had done, who left heads, legs 
and arms above ground.” 

Valley Forge, in retrospect, is a gal- 
lant tribute to the faith and courage of 
Washington, but to Jonathan D. Ser- 
geant,-Attorney General of Pennsylva- 
nia, and his ilk it is the deserved fate 
for trusting such a bumbling miscreant. 
“Thousands of lives and millions of 
property are yearly sacrificed to the in- 
sufficiency of our Commander-in-Chief 

. and yet we are so attached to this 
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man that I fear we shall rather sink 
with him than throw him off our shoul- 
ders.” 

There are. moments of joy and tri- 
umph as expressed at Trenton and Cow- 
pens. “The British broke, and throwing 
down their guns made for the wagon 
road and did the prettiest sort of run- 
ning. . . . It was a glorious victory. It 
will rejoice the hearts of our friends.” 

Behind all is the impressive figure of 
Washington. In a sense the book ‘is a 
measured and reserved tribute to the 
simple yet awesome fact that a man of 
principle and ideal remains a hero wor- 
thy of emulation. The surrender by 
Washington of his command to Con- 
gress is poignantly related. 

Rebels and Redcoats recalls an old 
maxim of Alexander Pope: “But some- 
times virtue starves while vice is fed. 
What then? Is the reward of virtue 
bread?” 

Harry B. Kies 


Decth of a Navy, by Andrieu 
d’Albas. Translated by Anthony 


Rippon. 362 pp. Devin-Adair. 

$5.50. 
t€{—n Four months Admiral Nagumo 
had appeared at . . . points cover- 


ing one third of the earth’s circumfer- 


ence. He had tought at Pearl Harbor, 
at Rabaul, at Amboina, at Port Darwin, 
at. Java, and at Colombo and the Trin- 
comalee. He had sunk five battleships, 
one aircraft carrier, two cruisers and 
seven destroyers, damaged several other 
big vessels and sunk thousands of tons 
of merchant shipping. . . . Not one of 
the Admiral’s warships had been hit by 
shell, bomb, or torpedo.” 

Thus was the story of the first four 
months of the Pacific War. It was the 
middle of April, 1942, and the victori- 
ous return of Nagumo’s first fleet to its 
base at Kure was to mark the end of 
the heady, sustained wave of Japanese 
victory. The battle of the Coral Sea 
would blunt the sword’s edge, and the 
death would be a slow, inflexible stran- 
gulation. Nagumo himself would com- 
mit hari-kari at Saipan, when the end 
was a matter of expending the last re- 
serves of gasoline and pilots. 

Mons. d’Albas sets forth a chronology 
of the major naval engagements in the 
Pacific war with the trained eye of a 
naval officer; he elaborates the tactical 
aspects with sufficient detail to satisfy 
the casual student of naval strategy; and 
he weaves them together with a knowl- 
edge of the larger causes and effects of 
war of special interest to the reader 
whose curiosity lies more generally in 
the flow of serious world affairs. 
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Yet the inherent complexity of his 
subject matter imposes a limitation on 
his work which is no fault of his own, 
It is impossible to appreciate the full 
impact of the Japanese decision to wage - 
war against the United States or of the 
fatal conflict of strategic interests in its 
execution, without a working knowledge 
of the principles of a political system 
which distributed power independently 
among the premier, the army and the 
navy, each irrevocably committed to 
win the day with its own following and ° 
its own solution. 

The value of this background infor- 
mation to a full appreciation of the les- 
sons of the Japanese drama should be 
regarded as a reservation to be imposed 
by the general reader oh his own un- 
derstanding, rather than a criticism of 
the work itself; and it should not re- 
tard anyone from approaching it. 

Retired U.S. Rear Admiral Robert 
A. Theobald contributes footnotes and 
comments—sometimes informative, some- 
times superfluous and sometimes an- 
noying. 

Micwazr E. Scuii1z 


Botticelli. Biographical and Critical 
Study by Giulio Carlo Argan. 
Translated by James Emmons. 
146 pp. 60 plates. Skira. $5.75. 


= EASY fluidity of Giulio Carlo Ar- 
gan’s analysis of the work of Bot- 
ticelli is not Tessened by the skilled 
translation of James Emmons, whose 
scholarly diction maintains at its usual 
level the excellence of the Skira pub- 
lications. Botticelli lived in the late six- 
teenth century in the midst of the great 
Italian painters who ardently examined 
the vestiges of antiquity, the classical 
myths and the facts of history in order 
to blend them all in new forms of paint- 
ing resulting from the furor of inves- 
tigative experimentation. Yet he main- 
tained his own unique spiritual, meta- 
physical and political ideals. His was 
an image of beauty detached from sen- 
sory experience, and he succeeded far 
more in portraying this ideal than did 
any other painter of his time. He op- 
posed the systematic structure, the real- 
istic tortuous figures, the overemphasis 
of perspective and the secular and pro- 
fane use of archaic forms. Argan uses 
such points as these to prove that the 
work of Botticelli, far from being a step 
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David Hare 


backward into the medieval style, is a 
definite link with modern art. 

Botticelli’s early training was com- 
plex. It is revealed in the traces of rela- 
tionship of his work to that of Filippo 
Lippi, of Perugino, of Pollaiolo and of 
other controversial -artists of the time. 
One of his personal characteristics be- 
comes early apparent—his treatment of 
light. His works show an inimitable in- 
tensification of spatial light employed in 
contrast with shadow used in such a 
way as to effect a luminist origin for 
the line quality of his composition. He 
suppresses perspective, employing it un- 
obtrusively in the background or mak- 
ing use of lines of light to contrast with 
edges. 

There are in the book sixty excellent 
full color reproductions of the artist's 
paintings, including the frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel. 
works not only clarify our understand- 
ing of his changes of style through the 
years, but also illustrate his late alle- 
giance to more glowing color. His tend- 
ency to use the-symbolic is exemplified 
in the accents of the waves in “The 
Birth of Venus” as well as in the more 
obvious globe, ink holder, book and 
pen that point out “St. Augustine” as 
the “thinker who redeemed classical phi- 
losophy, notably that of Plato, and can- 
verted it to Christianity.” 

Another less well-known picture is the 
“Derilitta” or “Outcast,” a single figure 
weeping before a closed door set in a 
deep archway. The doorway signifies 
the exclusion of the soul lacking di- 
vine revelation or supreme wisdom (al- 
ways to be identified with religious wis- 
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dom) from the place of beatitude. To 
many critics this idea or image consti- 
tutes one of the proofs of the religious 
zeal of the artist. Botticelli as well as 
Fra Angelico possessed an esthetic ideal 
through which he believed his art to 
be a necessary realization and expres- 
sion of perfection. From this it followed 
logically that the life of the artist should 
be honorable and exemplary. 


Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


Conversations with Artists, by Sel- 
den Rodman. 234 pp. Devin- 
Adair. $4. 


Me: SELDEN Ropman, anthologist, 
poet and art critic asserted in an 
earlier book, The Eye of Man, that 
human and spiritual values have a valid 
place in modern art. In his current 
book he engages a cross-section of paint- 
ers, sculptors and architects in conver- 
sation about their work, frequently mak- 
ing his own point of view the spring- 
board for his questions. Of the thirty- 
five interviewed, among whom are de 
Kooning, Lebrun, Lipschitz, Shahn, 
Wyeth, Pollock, Hare, Marin, and, sur- 
prisingly, two teaching nuns, Sisters 
Mary Corita and Magdaline Mary, per- 
haps a dozen concur with Rodman’s 
position. All are highly articulate and 
their rationale of their work, whatever 
form it may happen to take, is logical, 
precise and illuminating. 

Questioned about the distorted forms 
in his paintings, particularly in his cru- 
cifixion series, Rico Lebrun, perhaps the 
most tormented of the moderns, says, 





Jackson Pollock 


“The sentiments are what cause the 
altering and transformation of forms; 
the forms for the occasion then evolve 

. the crying head of Mary becomes 
a fountain—she cries forever!” Jacques 
Lipschitz, sculptor of abstract forms 
moving toward life, believes that the 
artist’s philosophy of life and his reli- 
gion are what make art out of the raw 
materials of nature. Sister Magdaline 
Mary, interviewed in her art class with 
Sister Mary Corita at Sacred Heart Col- 
lege in Los Angeles, considers the sub- 
ject matter of Christianity most inter- 
esting, but in the execution of a paint- 
ing she believes that its success is due 
to the degree in which “. . . all elements 
—form, content, design, color, etc., in- 
cluding even the -texture of the canvas 
or paper itself—combine to make a 
unity.” 

The conflict, as it develops in these 
conversations, is not whether non-ob- 
jectivism or abstract-expressionism are 
valid as such, but whether or not hu- 
man emotions can be expressed by 
these means. Mark Rothko, “master of 
color harmonies and relationships on a 
monumental scale,” claims that because 
viewers have been known to weep be- 
fore his pictures, they are having 
the same religious experience he had 
when he painted them. Adolph Gottlieb 
thinks the human dimension contrib- 
utes nothing to art, that photography 
does it better. Herman Cherry says, “Be- 
fore his canvas the artist responds to 
his subjective needs. . . at the point of 
his most exquisite awareness he begins 
to see out of the mist of his unconscious 
certain recurring insights such as spec- 
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ific colors, shapes and the personalized 
handwriting of his brush. . . . With the 
contemporary painter, the subjective 
self has been in many instances the sub- 
ject matter... .” 

The general reader, as well as the 


‘practicing artist, can hardly fail to be 


impressed by this revelation of the char- 
acter, scope and meaning of modern art. 
ADELAIDE GARVIN 


The Strange Islands, by Thomas 
Merton. 101 pp. New Directions. 
$3. 


TRANGER than the title of this latest 

book of poems and all his strangely 
titled books are the moods and the 
modes of Thomas Merton. Those 
among the growing followers of this 
Trappist novice master who seek an- 
other En Una Noche Oscura had bet- 
ter reread St. John of the Cross. Neith- 
er Merton’s spiritual development nor 
his poetic ability have reached this zen- 
ith as yet. 

However, Thomas Merton is the rara 
avis, the white blackbird, among Cath- 
olic poets, for he is among the few 
acceptable by modern poetic standards. 
The publishing house New Directions 
saw a great potential in the young man 
who presented Thirty Poems to them 
ten years ago, and it is a maturing giant 
whose poems they are still publishing. 

Included in this volume is the moral- 
ity play, “The Tower of Babel.” The 
thought content is often greater than 
its expression. However the most no- 
ticeable quality is the genuine dramatic 
pathos during the first scene of the sec- 
ond act. The excellent use of the scrip- 
tures throughout assures us of the depth 
and thoroughness of Father Merton’s 
work, 

Many poems, especially the final 
ones—“When in the Soul of the Serene 
Disciple . . . ,” “Sincerity” and “To a 
Severe Nun”—are as good as any of 
the short poems written today. The 
wide use of the imagination in subject 
matter as well as detail in these and 
other stimulating poems (especially 
“Sports Without Blood—A Letter to 
Dylan Thomas”) convinces the world 
that monastic life expands the person- 
ality of its members. In the “Elegy for 
the Monastery Barn” will be found a 
poem as brilliant as the flames and as 
warm as the blazing cowshed. 


Many would criticize the poems as 
mere prose thoughts in a poetic form, 
I think Merton saw this weakness in 
his earlier works and so did not write 
poetry for many years. Yet when we 
read “Swing by starwhite bones and/ 
Lights tick in the middle./ Blue and 
white steel/ Black and white/ People 
hurrying along the wall./ ‘Here you 
are, bury my dead bones’” we know 


that here is a man whose forte is poetry. 
Rev. Antony J. VApEr 


The Christian Idea of Education, 
edited by Edmund Fuller. 265 pp. 
Yale University Press. $4. 


7= BOOK consists of the papers and 
some of the discussions of a Seminar 
held in 1955 at Kent School. It is delib- 
erately theoretical: the aim is to con- 
sider what Christian education is. There 
is comparatively little, therefore, that 
will directly help the teacher to per- 
form in the classroom, but there is 
much to help him become the sort of 
person who teaches intelligently and 
well, and much to stimulate all who 
think about education. The speakers 
cover a fairly wide range of Christians, 
with Father John Courtney Murray and 
Jacques Maritain as the very able Cath- 
olic representatives. 

The central, though by no means the 
only theme, is a synthesis between hu- 
manism and Christianity. In a keynote 
paper Dr. William G. Pollard suggests 
that our culture has two roots: a Ju- 
daeo-Christian root, from which it has 
largely cut itself off, and a Graeco- 
Roman root. Attention was focused 
mainly on the second root, as repre- 
sented by a contemporary humanism 
embracing the arts and sciences. In the 


_ discussion there seems to have been 


remarkably wide agreement. All truths 
are God’s, and the Christian should not 
fear to pursue them and reveal them 
when found. Truth is a unity and can- 
not ultimately be self-contradictory. On 
the other hand, a Christian has definite 
views on the nature of man and of the 
universe. These will and should color 
his judgments and should be expressed. 
Therefore, though there is no such 
thing as Christian science or Christian 
history Cunless you count Church His- 
tory), there is such a thing as a Chris- 
tian teaching science or history, and in 
so far as he goes beyond simple fac- 
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tual exposition, his views may naturally 
differ from a non-Christian. 

Due emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of the Christian mentality of 
the teacher and on the idea expressed 
by Eric Gill that every revolution must 
be an interior revolution, but little, if 
any, on the importance of the teacher's 
example of Christian living. M. Mari- 
tain’s plea for a reunion of intellectual 
and manual learning was very welcome. 
Even those who disagree in detail with 
his ideas will agree in principle that 
more interpenetration of the two is a 
sound aim. 

A few criticisms: Father Murray's 
study of Origen, the first outstanding 
Christian intellect to face the challenge 
of Hellenism, was most interesting, but 
all too brief. Christianity’s relations with 
science are not so shabby as is often 
thought or as is perhaps implied here. 
Many mistakes have been made, but 
Christians may take comfort from the 
Piltdown fraud. 

A major omission was Dogma, bound 
in such a conference to be a thorny 
problem. But by its omission an oppor- 
tunity was lost of discussing the rational 
acceptance of defined truth and of air- 
ing in theological company the relation 
of reason to the virtue of faith. This 
problem, which so closely concerns edu- 
cators, can seldom be discussed because 
it presupposes some theological train- 


ing. 


Such a book as this cannot give a 


systematic survey, but there are here 
many points for meditation. 
Timorny Horner, O.S.B. 


Battle for the Mind, by William 
Sargant. 263 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.50. 


HIS WELL intentioned, but in many 

respects unsatisfactory book, has a 
characteristic subtitle: “A Physiology of 
Conversion and Brain Washing.” ‘The 
emphasis throughout is on the brain 
and its functions. The concluding para- 
graph states that men are, indeed, “gift- 
ed with religious and social apprehen- 
sions and . . . with reason, but all these 
faculties are physiologically entailed to 
the brain.” 

Human behavior is seen largely as 
explicable in terms derived from the 
observation of animals. Using brain 
physiology as a‘frame of reference, the 
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Example of group arousal during a snake-handling service in the South 


author brings together rather hetero- 
geneous things. After having dealt with 
experiments on animals, mainly of the 
type of Pavlov’s studies on “conditioned 
reflexes” (without taking account of the 
many neurophysiologists who deny the 
legitimacy of applying these notions to 
human conduct), and after a very brief 
and incomplete summary of our knowl- 
edge concerning the use of drugs in 
psychiatric treatment, and a further 
chapter that puts together, curiously 
enough, “psychoanalysis, shock  treat- 
ments, and leucotomy,” the author pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the “techniques” 
and their “applications” of religious con- 
version. 

Because here, too, he is concerned 
with brain functions, he considers only 
such conversions that are brought about 
by influences supposedly acting on the 
brain, that is, violent emotions. His ex- 
amples are taken from Methodist “re- 
vivals” on one hand, certain primitive 
quasi-religious practices on the other. 
Under these circumstances it is but nat- 
ural that there is no mention whatso- 
ever of God, grace or the supernatural. 
Nor is there listed in the bibliography 
any work on spirituality with the ex- 
ception of Coe’s The Spiritual Life. The 
only two references to the psychology 
of religious experience are to W. James 
and H. Leuba, whereas the many later 
studies are neglected. 

Even the strictly psychiatric or “phy- 


siological” parts of this volume prove to 
be defective. The chapter on drugs does 
no justice to recent developments in 
this field. Nor is the presentation of 
psychoanalysis adequate. Of course, 
there are many facts reported which 
are of interest and the testimonies 
quoted from writings dealing with emo- 
tional “conversion” or the experiences of 
certain primitive rites make good read- 
ing. Also there are several photographs 
illustrating the effects of such rites, in- 
cluding “snake-handling.” Students of 
contemporary emotional excesses may 
be interested in the parallel the author 
draws — and illustrates by picture — be- 
tween the effects of certain primitive 
customs and those resulting from what 
goes by the name of “rock ’n roll.” 

On the whole this book does not 
measure up to the demands of either 
modern psychiatry or psychology, let 
alone the study of religious conduct and 
experience. 

Rupo.iF ALLERS 


Death of a Man, by Lael Tucker 
Wertenbaker. 181 pp. Random 
House. $3. 


B Sass TRUE story of the death, by his 
own hand, of a World War II cor- 
respondent and author is related by his 
widow. Charles Wertenbaker, living 
with his family as an expatriate in 
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France, was the victim of cancer.’ He 


returned to the United States for treat- 


ment but learned that nothing could 
be done for him. He returned to France 
to await death. A period of a little over 
three months elapsed from the time he 
was told of the seriousness of his ill- 
ness and the day he chose, aided and 
abetted by his wife, “to die his own 
way.” The way he elected was to slash 
his wrists with a razor brought to him 
by his wife at his request. She held a 
container to receive the flow of blood 
so that “dignity might be retained.” The 
extreme pain experienced by him dur- 
ing these three months is described in 
detail. 

Complete empathy on the part of 
readers who have not undergone such 
physical torture is not possible. Hence 
a passing of judgment on Wertenbaker’s 
final act is not in the province of the 
living. But judgment can be passed on 
the philosophy of hedonism which was 
the basis of this final action. 

The story turns out to be the story 
of two sensualists who lived their lives 
with only a thought of experiencing to 
the ultimate the satisfaction of physical 
desires. The fact of dependence on an 
all-powerful God, with accompanying 
responsibilities, was denied. It is a repe- 
tition of the story of Dostoevski’s Kirilov 
in The Possessed, the nihilist who also 
denied his contingency, asserted his ab- 
solute independence and ended, quite 
consistent in his logic, by taking his 
own life. 

Mill’s famous essay On Liberty gives 
us the only justification for this book. 
If it be error, by its publication society 
can be given “. . . a clearer perception 
and livelier impression of truth, pro- 
duced by its collision with error... .” 
This book is error, presented in the 
guise of a complete naturalism and mis- 
interpreted humanism. 

Cassin F. GraHaM 


The Character of Man, by Emman- 
uel Mounier. Translated by Cyn- 
thia Rowland. 341 pp. Harper. 
$6. 


Rgmesers Mounier is_ generally 
credited with the founding of “Per- 
sonalism.” This book, a translation and 
abridgement of his magnum opus, will 
give an intelligent, moderately well- 


educated English reading public some 
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idea of the meaning of the movement 
and of the stature of the man. 

Mournier asks simply, “What does 
it mean to be a man?” His answer con- 
stitutes a sort of encyclopedia of all that 
is known about human beings. It is not 
light or easy reading. It is meant to be 
a scientific work, and has all the strict- 
ness and clinical neutrality of termi- 
nology that a scientific work should 
have. The author draws from every 
psychologist and scientist, from philoso- 
phers and spiritual writers, from every- 
one who has ever written about the 
character and personality of man. This 
is not a psychology of an abstract “ra- 
tional animal,” nor of the equally. ab- 
stract set of motor responses that: Be- 
haviorism prefers to deal with. Rather 
it is a study of all the depths and pe- 
culiarities, of all the particularities that 
are proper and possible to man as he 
actually is, in this world. 

As might be expected in a work on 
characterology the reader finds aspects 
of himself typified in many of the cate- 
gories and classifications. The experi- 
ence is sometimes heartening, but more 
often a bit embarrassing. In any case, 
Mournier will not permit us to rest in 
any character trait, as though it could 
absolve us from any responsibility—that 
would be but a more sophisticated as- 
trology. “You will never discover what 
you are (prospectively) except by per- 
petually denying what you are (stati- 
cally ).” 

In short, we all know that Grace does 
not change nature, but perfects it; 





Emmanuel Mounier: What is a man? 
. 


ey . 


Mounier attempts to say more precisely 


: 


than any man of his time, just what ~ 


the nature of man is, that the same 
grace can produce a St. Paul, or a Cure 
of Ars, or a St. Theresa of Lisieux. 
The only misfortune is that the work 
had to be abridged in this. excellent 
translation. But perhaps the wider audi- 


ence that an abridgement should reach’ 


may open the way so much sooner for 
a complete English edition. 
' JosepH CaRPINO 


Father of the Family, by Eugene S. 
Geissler. 157 pp. Fides. $2.95. 


W™ A topic as old as man, it is 
no mean feat for an author to 
produce a work that is delightfully re- 
freshing yet provocative and_ inspiring 
as well. But Mr. Geissler has done just 
that in this relatively small bed-side 
gem. It is about the author, his wife 
and their nine children and _ portrays 
humorous and poignant incidents in 
family life which any father or mother 
will readily share vicariously. 

But this is more than just another 
series of anecdotes about a particular 
family. A spiritual aura distinguishes 
this family from the more popular TV 
type. God is in this family; He is spoken 
to and about; He lives with them. The 


father too is different. He is a man for 


_a change, not a caricature that the rest 


of the family laughs at or conspires 
against. And mother is all that the word 
“mother” connotes. 

Still there is more: provocative and 
inspiring lines that sometimes are inter- 
mingled with experiences of the fam- 
ily, sometimes set apart in chapters of 
their own. Here the author reflects on 
parenthood in general, fatherhood in 
particular, going back to Adam, the 
father of men, then back to the source 
of all begetting, the fatherhood of the 
Blessed Trinity. Yet this is not to say 
that the author does not have his feet on 
the ground. His chapters on the father’s 
role of educator and provider will at- 
test to that. 

Not to be overlooked is the advan- 
tageous way each chapters autonomy 
lends itself to brief periods of reading. 
Each is a separately digestible morsel 
that does not leave the reader with the 
feeling of interrupted reading if~he is 
forced to close the book temporarily. 

WituiaM A. Murray 
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ys oF the more interesting cases of 
mistaken identity to occur this 
year was the Virginia Kirkus Review 
Service’s strange misclassification of Fa- 
ther Philip Hughes’ A Popular History 
of the Reformation (Hanover House, 
$4.00). A crackerjack advance review 
service to book dealers all over the-coun- 
try, the Kirkus people evidently over- 
looked the fine print telling. that Philip 
Hughes is not only a famous Catholic 
historian, but a priest as well. Their 
planting of the highly favorable review 
of the book smack in the middle of the 
“Religious Books — Non-Catholic”  sec- 
tion is a huge bouquet to Father 
Hughes’ already recognized objectivity. 
* 

Books on Trial has received the 
Catholic Press Association’s Journalism 
Award for the best non-fiction article 
published in the Catholic press in 1956. 
Father John Courtney Murray’s article 
“Literature and Cei.sorship” was judged 
the best article submitted by a Cath- 
olic magazine in the circulation group 
up to 10,000. The magazine awards 
made, according to the four circulation 
categories (0-10,000; 10,001 - 35,000; 
35,001-95,000; and 95,001 or more), 
were: 

Best cover: Catholic Life, Sandal 
Prints, Catholic Preview of Entertain- 
ment, St. Anthony's Messenger. Best 
example of art illustration: Spiritual 
Life CHal Farnum), Catholic World 
(Lumen Martin Winter), Ave Maria 
(Bob. Laurens), Columbia (artist un- 
known). Best non-fiction: Books on 
Trial, Scapular (“Juvenile Sin,” Ray- 
mond Boye), Ave Maria (“What You 
Should Know About Mixed Marriages,” 
Ave Maria Report), The Sign C“Is the 
Church Opposed to Psychiatry,” by 
John Novak, M.D., and Milton Lo- 
mask). Best Fiction: Reign of the Sa- 
cred Heart (“Shadows,” by Elizabeth 
Madden), Today (“This Mister,” by 
Tere Rios), Hi; (“I Wish, I Wish”), 
The Sign (“A Pinch of Salt,” by Rich- 
ard Sullivan) tied with The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart (“Decision for a 


Star,” by Edward Mack Miller). Best 
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Editorial: Way of St. Francis, View, 
Catholic Preview of Entertainment, 
Maryknoll. Best photograph: No award 
in 0-10,000 category, Marist Missions 
and St. Joseph Magazine tied in 10,000- 
35,000 group, Jubilee, Maryknoll. 
e 

Almost a third of the May 4 issue of 
The New Yorker was given over to a 
short-story by J. D. (Catcher-inthe-Rye) 
Salinger. The name of the story is 
“Zooey” and at one point, while a young 
television actor sits in the bathtub talk- 
ing through the shower-curtain to his 


mother about religion, these timely lines 


are delivered: “It was clear that the 
speaker, with patent relish, was now 
reaching the high point of his address. 
... ‘As soon as we get out of the chapel 
here, I hope you'll accept from me a 
little volume I’ve always admired. I be- 
live it touches on some of the five 
points we've discussed this morning. 
God Is My Hobby by Dr. Homer Vin- 
cent Pierson, Jr. In this little book, I 
think you'll find, Dr. Pierson tells us 
very clearly how when he was twenty- 
one years of age he started putting aside 
a little time each day—two minutes in 
the morning and two minutes at night, 
if | remember correctly—and at the end 
of the first year, just by these little in- 
formal visits with God, he increased his 
annual income seventy-four per cent.” 
* 

The Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
ward M. Burke, Chancellor of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago told the staff and 
friends of the Thomas More Associa- 
tion assembled in Chicago’s St. Peter’s 


Church for the Association’s eighteenth _ 


anniversary Mass, that they were privi- 
leged to be able to carry out, in one 
very practical way, St. Paul’s admoni- 
tion that we must preach the word of 
God, “in season and out of season.” 

“We of the Archdiocese of Chicago 
are happy to have such an organization 
as the Thomas More Association, a 
source of consolation in many ways to 
the Cardinal,” he said. 


“And,” he concluded, “as an organ- 


‘ization devoted not primarily to mak- 


ing money, but to keeping alive and 
fostering the spread of the apostolate 
of Catholic reading, you must take full 
advantage of this opportunity of emulat- 
ing the zeal of a Paul and the intel- 
ligence of an Aquinas, to work for the 
great and true aim of preaching Christ, 
and Christ crucified, to the world.” 


Ever read an English “want-ad”? 
Here are two from the London Tablet: 
“APPOINTMENTS — SITUATIONS 
—Catholic ‘publisher needs an adapta- 
ble, energetic, young personal assistant 
for editorial work ranging from philoso- 
phy to fiction. Some experience prefer- 
able, civilized languages useful. Endless 
work and interest assured, financial 
prospects only limited by tax collector.” 
“HOUSES AND FLATS-—Spain, Ibiza. 
Furnished cottage, 3 bdrms., Sea 2% 
miles. Mediaeval inconveniences, 2 gns. 
weekly.” 


Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los An- 
geles, is justifiably proud of its record 
in college writing and has published a 
recent collection of student pieces in 
a handsome little volume called Early 
Rain. The book is dedicated to Sister 
Marie de Lourdes, C.S.J., who must 
be quite a writing teacher to judge by 
the impressive record of literary awards 
her students have accumulated over the 
years, and by the several pieces of genu- 
ine promise in the present edition. . . . 
Another fine teacher of writing, Mr. 
James Withey, will be holding . forth 
at Notre Dame’s well-rounded Summer 
Writing Workshops (June 24July 12, 
and July 15-August 2). Headed by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Stritch of the Univer- 
sity’s Journalism Department, the Work- 
shop staff includes Richard Sullivan, 
John Nims, Edward Fischer and Rob- 
ert Christin. 

a 


Notes: The Catholic Book Club's 
annual Campion Award “for long and 
distinguished service in the cause of 
Catholic letters’ was presented last 
month to Pulitzer Prize-winner, his- 
torian Paul Horgan . . . Saint Joseph 
College, West Hartford, Connecticut, 
has published the 1956 McAuley Lec- 
tures in booklet form. Price: $1.00... 
“The Potting Shed,” Graham Greene’s 
much discussed Broadway play has 
been made available as a book by Vik- 


ing. ; 
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in a Great Tradition, tribute to 
Dame Laurentia McLachlan by 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
313 pp. Harper. $5. 


I NEED there were to justify the con- 
templative life, this book would do 
it. By some magic the writers create an 
atmosphere of purposeful peace gene- 
rated by prayer and prayerful work. No 
high mystical flights, no daunting ascet- 
icism, no stiff solemnity, but the quintes- 
sence of the Benedictine spirit as exem- 
plified in Abbess Laurentia, her nuns 
and in the long past of their noble abbey. 

The book gives not only a portrait of 
Dame Laurentia but also a retrospect 
into the Great Tradition in which she 
lived and to which she contributed. 
Now this facet, now that, of the tre- 
mendous struggle waged by English 
Catholics to survive has appeared in 
print—the Vaux of Harrowden, the 
Diary of Fr. John Gerard, the Stonors, 
Ampleforth and its Origins, and now 
this story of the noble Community of 
Cambrai, founded by such great Cath- 
olic families as the Mores and the Gas- 
coignes, and nurtured in prayer by the 
venerable Father Augustine Baker, their 
chaplain. This Benedictine convent, in 
exile during the heroic years of perse- 
cution, was swept back to English shores 
by the tempest of the French Revolu- 
tion. During this last century and a half 
it has established itself as a vital force 
in the life of the Church in England, 
and in that work Dame Laurentia played 
a decisive part. 

Dame Laurentia was no ordinary nun. 
She was musical, she had a scholarly 
mind, she had that golden gift of friend- 
ship. By combining these and by God's 
Providence arranging all, the stage was 
set for a remarkable denouement. The 
revival of Plain Song was afoot, the 
Worcester Antiphonal, perhaps the most 
significant musical document for the 
Middle Ages in England, was near at 
hand. By friendship with like-thinking 
people, particularly Sir Sydney Cocker- 
ell, this manuscript came into her hands, 
by friendship with that exacting scholar, 
Edmund Bishop, she learned the need 
for precision, and soon, 1924, Stanbrook 
had edited in a splendid manner that 
great medieval document and established 
itself as the center for the revival of 
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Gregorian Chant in England, much as 
Solesmes had in France. 

One friend brought another. I suppose 
this book will always be read even by 
“worldlings” for the sake of the unique 
insight it gives into Bernard Shaw at 
his deepest level. He once sent her a 
stone from the Holy Land enshrined in 
a beautifully wrought reliquary. When 
it was suggested that it should be en- 
scribed with his name and hers, he re- 
plied, “Dear Sister: Our finger prints 
are on it, and Heaven knows whose foot- 
prints may be on the stone. Isn’t that 
enough? Or am I wrong about it? Faith- 
fully and fraternally, Brother Bernard.” 

CotumBa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


The First Jesuit, by Mary Purcell. 
417 pp. Newman. $5. 


Fo MANY years there ‘have been sur- 
prisingly few book-length biographies 
of St. Ignatius by Catholics writing in 
English. The character portrait which 
writers in past centuries drew of him 
in any language was incomplete and 
inaccurate, not only because of the old 
style of hagiography on the one hand 
and prejudice on the other, but because 
his letters and other source-material 
were not generally available before the 
coming of this century and the original 





Dame Laurentia: Golden gift of friendship 
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biography of his intimate, Fr. Ribade- 
neira, had long been ignored. 

The four-hundredth anniversary of 
St. Ignatius’ death, then, fairly called 
for new work, and Mary Purcell, hay- 
ing already written the life of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, is one of those who took up 
the task. Making ample use of the 
original sources as well as the latest 
studies, and helped by her thorough 
knowledge of the sixteenth century and 
her feminine understanding of forces 
influencing heart and mind, she has 
produced in The First Jesuit an excel- 
lent description of the holy founder, 
scholarly and fully documented, yet not 
beyond anybody’s depth. Miss Purcell 
follows the development of Ignatius 
step by step, as far as that is possible 
with the present knowledge of his 
youth. Patiently and entertainingly she 
picks up the threads of history and 
brings the reader up to date on the 
times and the locale, so that Ignatius 
lives before the reader in his true mi- 
lieu. And for’ all his determination and 
austerities, he turns out to be a much 
more lovable man than he has been 
made out in the past. 

If the pace of the narrative quickens 
toward the end, so that the last sixteen 
years of his life, during which the order 
grew from about ten to a thousand 
members and spread over the earth, are 
compressed within about sixty-five 
pages, we must remember that Miss 
Purcell says in her foreword: “I have 
tried to focus attention not so much on 
Ignatius the Founder, the organizer, the 
Paladin of the Counter-Reform, as on 
Ignatius the man.” She has given us 
both the man and the founder. 

While St. Ignatius by Holis, 1933, 
with his characteristic asides, is still in- 
teresting reading and Fr. Brodrick’s cur- 
rent biography, judging from the fist 
volume, caters more extensively to 
scholarly interest, Miss Purcell’s is at 
present the best introduction in English 
to the saint from Loyola. 

Rev. Perer Ruspens 


The Case of Cornelia Connelly, by 
Juliana Wadham. 276 pp. Pan- 
theon. $3.75. 


| CAN remember some years ago dis- 
cussing with a Sister of the Holy 
Child the difficulties a biographer faced 


in writing of a religious foundress who 
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was also the mother of children. I was 
chagrined at the time that many moth- 
ers | knew were a trifle skeptical about 
the maternal tenderness of Mother Se- 
ton who was a widow with five chil- 
dren to care for when she founded the 
Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg. The 
sister to whom I was talking said, “You 
ought to write about our foundress! Her 
husband was still alive when she estab- 
lished our order.” She then sketched 
what seemed to me a most incredible 
tale. 

Now, in Juliana Wadham’s biogra- 
phy of Mrs. Connelly that story has 
been written, and written with such 
taste and sympathy that the tale is not 
only completely credible, but enormous: 
ly moving as well. As an English re- 
viewer has commented so justly, “Her 
book shows clearly the courage, the di- 
rectness, the passion for truth, the loy- 
alty, and the love of God which ani- 
mated Cornelia Connelly to the end.” 

In 1835 a young American Episco- 
palian minister, Pierce Connelly, de- 
cided to become a Roman Catholic. He 
and his wife, who also became a con- 
vert, and their children went to Rome 
so that Pierce could enter the Church 
in the very center of Christendom. On 
their return to Louisiana, and under 
the influence of Bishop Benedict Flaget 
of Bardstown, Pierce felt called to the 
priesthood. Years later Cornelia said 
that the Society of the Holy Child Jesus 
was founded that day in October when 
her husband told her he wanted to be- 
come a priest. They returned to Rome 
at the end of 1843, and soon the hus- 
band entered a seminary and the wife 
was accepted as a provisional postulant 
by the Sacred Heart Convent at Trinita 
dei Monti. 

But Cornelia was destined for even 
more unusual things. Pope Gregory 
XVI and the English prelate who be- 
came Cardinal Wiseman recognized in 
her the qualities of a foundress, and so 
it was that the American convert found 
her way to England where the new 
community was actually born. The rule 
she devised there and the educational 
theories she instituted were in advance 
of her time and encountered opposition 
that should have saddened her last 
earthly years. But the Society she 
founded triumphed and today it has 
schools in seven countries, thirty-three 
in her native United States alone. 


What of the children? Although Cor- 
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Pierce Connelly, painted by his son 


nelia was permitted to keep the young- 
er. ones with her, Pierce began to* re- 
gret his separation from his family. He 
not only “kidnapped” the children but 
scandalized all of England by suing his 
wife for restitution of his conjugal 
rights. Although he was not successful 
at law, he did estrange the children 
from their mother. They chose to live 
with him in Italy in the years that fol- 
lowed, a fact that brought lasting heart- 
ache to their nun-mother in England. 
Pierce spent the rest of his life as the 
American Episcopal minister of Flor- 
ence with Adeline and Frank who were 
almost “hysterically devoted to their 
father.” 

A bizarre story, in one sense, cer- 
tainly. But a story of unusual inspira- 
tion it must always remain. Cornelia 
Connelly lies buried today in Mayfield 
beneath the inscription, “Love knoweth 
no measure, feareth no labor, maketh 
sweet all that is bitter, findeth rest in 
God alone.” Her case is being investi- 
gated for canonization proceedings. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


The Victory of Father Karl, by Otto 
Pies, S.J. Translated by Salvator 
Attanasio. 210 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.75. 


y INSPIRATION is your “buy word,” 
then you'll enjoy The Victory of 
Father Karl. It’s a story of youth’s will 
to carry on to a cherished goal despite 
seemingly insurmourttable _ obstacles. 





Cornelia Connelly as a postulant in Rome 
Illustrations from “The Case of Cornelia Connelly” 


Young Karl Leisner lived among neo- 
pagan Nazis. His position as a promi- 
nent leader of German Catholic Youth 
marked him for destruction. Heedless 
of danger, Karl built up a strong body 
and a stronger soul. 

The Victory of Father Karl studies 
the conflicts which hounded Leisner 
until two years before ordination. “This 
struggle between earthly love and the 
love of Christ sometimes threatened to 
destroy him.” But suffering is the cruci- 
ble in which virtue is tried by the fire 
of temptation. Karl used his sufferings 
—physical, mental, and spiritual — to 
strengthen his soul. 

His ideal was Bishop Klemens von 
Galen, a spiritual giant who influenced 
Karl by his quiet courage and manliness 
in the face of Nazi oppression. Karl 
entered von Galen’s seminary. Nine 
months before his priestly ordination, 
a tubercular condition, contracted while 
draining swamps as a youth corps mem- 
ber, confined the young deacon to a 
sanitarium. Here, he was reported for 
criticizing Hitler in an unguarded mo- 
ment. There followed. five. and a half 
years in concentration camps, four of 
them in dreaded Dachau. 

With gripping candor, Father Pies, 
a fellow prisoner, relates the horror of 
these nightmarish years. The steady de- 
cline of Karl’s health and the prepara- 
tion for his belated ordination provide 
suspense and inspiration. Often loyal 
companions saved Karl’s life. When 
lists of incurables were compiled, Karl 


was spirited out of Dachau’s hospital 
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lest he “disappear” in a gas chamber or 
crematorium. 

Amid the horrors of camp life a 
French bishop-prisoner prepares to be- 
stow Holy Orders on Karl. Friends de- 
vise elaborate systems for obtaining 
necessary permissions and procuring 
vestments and liturgical books., All ar- 
rangements were secret, for if the Ges- 
tapo discovered the ordination or First 
Mass celebrated in their midst it would 
have been disastrous for all involved. 
Up to the very last minute success was 
uncertain! 

The final pages of the book are de- 
voted to Father Karl’s liberation and 


his death. His buoyant spirit gave his ~ 


fellow prisoners courage and now lives 
on to lift the heart of the reader. The 
Victory of Father Karl is tangible proof 
that God reigns everywhere—even in a 
hell called Dachau. 

Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


I'd Do It Again! by James Michael 
Curley. 372 pp. Prentice Hall. 
$4.95. 


* 


i ae Curey’s autobiography is the 
story of political life-in Boston dur- 
ing the first fifty years of this century. 
He served two terms in the Congress 
of the United States and one term as 
Governor of Massachusetts. But his 
heart belonged to Boston, where he 
was four times Mayor. 

Curley, as he calls himself in the 
book, was unique in politics. He had 
no “machine.” His political life was a 
constant brawl with the leaders of the 
Regular Democratic Organization in 
Boston. The Braéhmin “Goo Goos” he 
lambasted with delight. A self-educated 
orator, Curley was handsome, brash, 
clever, fearless and humorous. He came 
up the hard way and played the game 
of politics with no holds barred and 
with illusions about no one. He was 
twice elected to office while on “sab- 
batical” in the “pokey,” as he called it. 

The book does not say much about 
Curley’s personal tragedies. He lost his 
wife and seven of his nine children, 
and it is only when writing of these 
deaths and that of his “good friend,” 
Standish Wilcox, and also when he re- 
fers to his “poor,” that he shows a senti- 
mental side. 

Curley wishes to be remembered as 
the “Mayor of the Poor,” as he is named 
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James Michael Curley and F.D.R. 


on a plaque in “his” Boston City Hos- 
pital. For the poor he had always with 
him, when the leaders, the Goo Goos 
and the newspapers were against him. 
He understood the needs of the poor, 
oppressed and friendless, and he sup- 
plied many of their needs with spon- 
taneous personal generosity and _ far- 
sighted social policies. He was scorn- 
ful of organized charity as were most 


“bosses,” for what the poor and troubled - 


needed was not “law and your justice, 
but help,” as one of Curley’s contem- 
poraries put it. 

Curley was hard and _ practical, 
schooled to “do others before they do 
you,” and he was not too discriminating 
in the choice of means to accomplish 
his goals. But his times and political con- 
text were hard, too, and while this does 
not justify Curley, it should give under- 
standing. 

Except for the Epilogue, Curley’s 


autobiography is harsh and spares no 
one, not even Cardinal O’Connell. Any- 
one interested in practical politics or in 
the Boston Irish political Donnybrooks. 
will find the book interesting, informa- 
tive and amusing. “I'd do it again,” 
says Curley, but he knows that it could 
not be done now, for radio, and éspe- 
cially television, have changed cam- 
paigning, and the old order has given 
way. 

Finally, for all that has been said of 
The Last Hurrah, Curley is not quite 
Skeflington, not quite as likeable. And 
Curley knows it. After his last defeat, 
he said that if he “had been credited 
with all the votes for Skefington” he 
would have won. 

Rocer J. Kirey 


Tito, Moscow’s Trojan Horse, by 
Slobodan M. Draskovich. 357 pp. 
Regnery. $5. 


Hy Cooa avian history from the Nazi 
invasion in 1941 down. to the pres- 
ent records the gradual dissolution of 
the traditional pre-war Yugoslav state 
and its evolution into a Communist dic- 
tatorship under Marshall Tito. After its 
liberation by the Red Army in 1944 
Yugoslavia became a Moscow-directed 
satellite state with Tito as its dictator. 
Later in 1948 the world watched with 
astonishment Tito’s gradual assertion of 
independence by concluding a “break 
with Moscow.” Many in the Free 
World claimed that the Iron Curtain 
had at last been rent and Tito was re- 
warded with substantial military and 
financial aid. More recently Tito’s rap- 
prochement with Moscow in 1955 and 
his ambiguous role in the recent Hun- 
garian and Polish uprisings has caused 
many to wonder how far he has wan- 
dered, if at all, from the Russian side. 

The time has now come for a study 
of the man who has headed Yugoslavia 
during these crucial post-war years. Dr. 
Draskovich, a Yugoslav by birth, has 
written an, exhaustive and scholarly ac- 
count of the career of Marshall Tito. 
Although the conclusions of the author 
are highly controversial they stand out 
boldly and are amply documented. He 
concludes that Tito’s break with Mos* 
cow in 1948 was not, as many Amer- 
icans felt, an indication of a split with- 
in the Communist power group, but 
that, on the. contrary, it was eminently 
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consistent with Communist ideology. 
His alleged defection conformed to 
Communist ideology because he was 
thereby able to secure financial and 
military aid from the Free World to 
carry out the Communist reforms in 
his own country. According to Drasko- 
vich Tito never for a moment forgot 
that he was a Communist. The ease 
with which he “returned” to Moscow 
shows how consistent a Communist he 
was. ; 

To illuminate his conclusions the au- 
thor includes.a brief survey of Yugo- 
slavian history before 1941, a discussion 
of the Yugoslav Communist party dur- 
ing this period and an analysis of Yugo- 
slav Communist ideology. The remain- 
-der of the book is a detailed study of 
Tito’s career. Throughout the author 
writes in an objective and scholarly 
manner but there is always an under- 
standable sympathy for the Yugoslavia 
envisioned by such true Yugoslav pa- 
triots as General Mihailovich. Although 
this book presents a picture of Tito 
quite at variance with the official Amer- 
ican portrait as well as that presented in 
much of the American press, it is an 
excellent introduction for anyone inter- 
ested in his career. 


Watter D. Gray 


Adenauer, by Paul Weymar. Trans- 
lated by Peter de Mendelssohn. 
509 pp. Dutton. $5.95. 


- THE prologue of this authorized bi- 
ography of Konrad Adenauer, Paul 
Weymar states that his attempt will be 
to write the biography of a Christian 
statesman. He has succeeded remark- 
ably well in penetrating the character 
of “the grandfather of foxes” as the 
Chancellor is called by his opponents. 
He shows that the “prototype of Chiis- 
tian statesmen,” as his adimirers refer 
to him, must combine many qualities 
to succeed in fulfilling his ideals. 

The ideals in Adenauer’s life were 
set high by his devout Catholic parents 
who imbued the future statesman with 
principles strong enough to withstand 
almost every conceivable. assault. 

By consulting friends and family, the 
author has gotten behind the cold, self- 
possessed mask which has been Ade- 
nauer’s face since a severe accident. He 
is a patriarch of great strength and deep 
love toward his children and grand- 
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children. His friendships are few but 
deep and lasting. He is a devoted gar- 
dener whose love of soil and roses, par- 
ticularly, have taught him care and pa- 
tience in handling delicate things—sure- 
ly most needed attributes of a statesman 
leading his country from the humilia- 
tion’ of defeat to responsible equality in 
the European political scene. 

It is this area of political activity 
which comprises the greater part of the 
book. Mr. Weymar has talked with po- 
litical friends and opponents, studied 
state papers and captured bits of hu- 
mor from memoranda to present Ade- 
nauer not only as he is and acts, but 
why and how he works as he does. 
The mayor of Cologne after World War 
I sought employment, freedom, secur- 
ity and civic beauty for his citizens. His 
principles and accomplishments brought 
opposition from the Nazi government 
in World War II, but prepared him 
for his great post-war tasks. At the age 
when most men have already retired, 
Adenauer again took up political ac- 
tivity as a leader during the Allied oc- 
cupation. He skillfully worked with 
authorities on all levels to achieve true 
political independence for Western 
Germany. In addition, as a founder of 
the Christian Democratic Union, he 
fostered internal politics to improve the 
lots of citizens according to the papal 
teachings, using the government as a 
balance and aid for all social and eco- 
nomic groups. 

As the author of this well-illustrated 
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and carefully written biography notes, 
one can only hope that when this great 
man’s task is finally done, others will 
do as well in following him toward the 


goals which have so absorbed his life: 


-a healthy social and political structure 


for all Germany within the orbit of a 

federated Europe whose principles rest 

on the teachings of Christianity. 
Exten Locus 


Belloc the Man, by Eleanor and 
Reginald Jebb. 172 pp. Newman. 
$3.25. 


2 eee has been well served by his 
friends in writing and in art. A 
man as steadfast as he deserved the re- 
spect and the affection that he enjoyed 
among his literary and Catholic com- 
pany. The outside people saw the sour 
cantankerous visage of Belloc the con- 
trovert, Belloc the wordy battler, the 
disappointed man, but those who were 
received into his circle, through love 
and marriage, found the grace of his 
company cherishing and sustaining. 
Many books and articles have been 
written about him, now that he is dead, 
and it is remarkable how widely his 
prose and verse are becoming known 
again. Twice since his death four years 
ago the Times Literary Supplement has 
paid his memory the honor of front 
page illustrated reviews. Denis Brogan, 
no mean controvert himself, directed 
towards Belloc the most revealing and 
charming compliments, in a Spectator 
review of the official Life: his praise of 
the dead man was most touching and 
true. Far from the big guns of Brogan, 
the Times Literary Supplement, the of- 
ficial Life, is this charming little book. 
How can one describe this? It is more 
than a keepsake, yet there is rosemary, 
there is rue in it. It is a collection of pri- 
mary- source material about the great 
man that will need to be referred to 
time and time again by those who want 
to learn and love Belloc. The authors, 
his son-in-law and daughter, with truly 
filial piety have. assembled this remem- 
brance wreath of memories. There are 
essays about his public life, about his 
books but, most of all, it is that part 
of the book where they recall the do- 
mestic scenes at his home King’s Land 
that is most endearing. Pictures of Bel- 
loc adorn the text; the loveable nature 
of the man comes clearly through to the 
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reader. His marriage and family life is 
one of the most moving love stories of 
our time. He wrote deathless verse in 
praise of Elodie his wife; his caution- 
ary tales for children have become a 
part of our heritage. 

Wiuwuo B. Reapy 


Ringing the Changes, by Mazo de 
la Roche. 341 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $6. 


worTHy addition to the literature 

of the Jalna series is Ringing the 
Changes, the autobiography of the crea- 
tor of the Whiteoaks clan. Mazo de la 
Roche begins the account of her life 
by reconstructing from records, photo- 
graphs, personal accounts and contacts, 
the lives of her forebears. It is an ac- 
count filled with fascinating characters 
and incidents that reach back to the 
third generation. 

Her mother’s family, she states, were 
Loyalists who had emigrated to Canada 
after the Revolution, but of Anglo-Sax- 
on stock, while her father’s were of 
Irish and French ancestry. Of her pa- 
ternal grandfather, whom she did not 
know because he lived estranged from 
his wife and three sons, she writes “I 
wonder what traits this grandfather be- 
queathed to his descendents. His eldest 
and his youngest sons inherited a lean- 
ing toward Catholicism. . . . As for me, 
I had my period of that longing—but it 
is past.” 

Like every sensitive child much alone 
in the company of grown-ups, Mazo 
had her world of make-believe, her “se- 
cret play,” which she shared only with 
her cousin Caroline. She also had her 
adolescent pleasures and pains and 
loves. These, together with her formal 
education in art, music, French, litera- 
ture, her love of reading, her fondness 
for and appreciation of the theater, 
seem to have aided greatly in develop- 
ing her talent for creating the people 
of her Whiteoak saga, which now ex- 
tends to fourteen volumes. 

The autobiography itself is in the na- 
ture of a saga. Beginning at Toronto, 
Canada, from there to Galt, to a farm 
in the open country on Lake Ontario, 
then to a cottage of her own in the 
woods near her home, Miss de la 
Roche’s journeyings continued to Vale 
House in Devon, a lovely spot where 
the early Jalna novels were written. 
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From there she went to New Hamp- 
shire and then back to Canada. These 
experiences provided not only bright 
memories and a richly satisfying life, 
but also the opportunity of knowing the 
English literary great of her day. 

The charm of the autobiography con- 
sists in its individuality of detail ‘and 
the familiar tone of the incidents. It is 
a vital portrayal of the author's “serene- 
ly gentle attitude toward life,” a fas- 
cinating story of a fascinating life. 


Sr. Mary Cexeste, O.P. 


Too Much, Too Soon, by Diana Bar- 
rymore and Gerold Frank. 380 
pp. Holt. $3.95. 


Ac by Gerold Frank in col- 
laboration with Diana Barrymore, 
this is another “I confess” book in which 
family skeletons are dragged from dark 
closets, dusted off and made to dance 
to the tune of jingling cash registers. 

Diana’s mother was Mrs. Blanche 
Oelrichs Thomas, society leader of New- 
port. (She preferred to be known as 
Michael Strange, a pen name she picked 
from thin air. Her idea that she was a 
gifted poet came from the same place.) 
She divorced Leonard Thomas to marry 
John Barrymore. “The wedding took 
place on August 15, 1920,” says Diana. 
“At that, it was none too soon. I was 
born March 3, 1921.” 

The East Ninety-Seventh. street 
brownstone in which the Barrymores 
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set up their new menage became a 
stage for impassioned love scenes and 
even more impassioned brawls. Help- 
lessly trapped between these two fire- 
brands were Diana and her two half- 
brothers, Robin and Leonard Thomas. 
Four years later, Miss Strange, disgusted 
with John’s drinking, divorced him and 
married Harrison Tweed. At all times 
Diana found herself unloved, pushed 
aside, an-ugly duckling overshadowed 
by a beautiful mother. At fashionable 
finishing schools she was shunned. 

Overnight, it seems, the ugly duck- 
ling turned into a beautiful swan, even 
as in the fairy tale. From a plain child 
that no one cared for, Diana found her- 
self a lovely young debutante, desirable, 
sought after, with all doors opening. 
magically. Twin careers beckoned, the 
stage and love. With false standards 
about both, disaster was inevitable, and 
the debacle was hastened by alcohol 
and drugs. 

With considerable justice, Diana 
blames her parents for her madcap be- 
havior. Once, in a DT vision in which 
she thought she beheld her mother, then 
dead, she screamed, “It’s not my fault, 
really! . . . I’ve had no family life! . . . 
You gave me the wrong set of values! 
. .» Damn you! You were a bad mother 
to me!” 

Still, Leonard, who was torn from 
his beloved father, seems to have 
emerged a stable, self-respecting mem- 
ber of society, according to the book. In 
later years, Leonard became the “rock” 
to which she clung as she sank ever 
deeper into a morass of gross immor- 
ality, drunkenness, drug addiction and 
debt. 

“I was brought up a Catholic—if not 
an observing one.” This is a marvel of 
understatement, for nowhere in her sev- 
eral references to religion does she show 
even an elementary knowledge of Cath- 
olic belief. Her bewilderment at not 
getting “a dispensation” for her mar- 
riage to the divorced Bramwell Fletcher 
is a case in point. 

Gerold Frank, it will be recalled, col- 
laborated also with Lillian Roth in I'll 
Cry Tomorrow. One finished that story: 
with the definite impression that Miss 
Roth had matured emotionally and was 
well on the road to recovery, physically, 
spiritually. One has no such conviction 
about Diana Barrymore. She writes of 
her own degradation in the theater and 
in her private life with little real under- 
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standing of what she is revealing. Re- 
morse there is, and self-pity, but no 
fixed plan of amendment or rehabilita- 
tion. To. the end of the book her atti- 
tude is one of “Oh, what bad girl am I!” 
ANNE Cyr 


The Merchant of Prato, by Iris 
Origo. 415 pp. Knopf. $7.50. 


fi Poca storiEs, familiar enough in 
this land of opportunity, were rela- 
tively rare in early Renaissance Italy 
when the average middle-class merchant 
was still “on the make.” Rarer still is it 
the good fortune of a biographer’ to 
have access to documents which trace 
in detail the career of a poor tavern- 
keeper’s son who, without social,: po- 
litical or financial backing, attained a 
success as significant in its way as the 
achievement of the great merchant- 
princes with whom he competed. 

The Marchesa Origo, though born in 
England, was educated in Florence, 
where she has worked in its rich ar- 
chives and in those of other Tuscan 
depositories. Her long residence in Italy, 
her sympathetic interest in its people 
and her skill in recreating scenes and 
incidents from documents which, to the 
uninitiated, would seem, literally, dead 
have already borne fruit in several biog- 
raphies. The present study, though con- 
cerned with the various aspects of me- 
dieval trade in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury, is much more than a chapter in 
economic and social history. It is a 
warm, human narrative of a self-made 
Tuscan merchant who, from small be- 
ginnings at Avignon, returned thirty- 
two years later to Florence to build up 
a great import-export house with 
branches in Prato, Genoa, Pisa, Bar- 
celona and Majorca, and agents in Ven- 
nice, London, Paris and Bruges. Datini 
was an indefatigable correspondent. His 
letters to his partners, his factors, his 
wife, have a common directive: all cor- 
respondence, bills of lading, account 
books, and the like must be carefully 
preserved. These materials form the 
bulk of the 150,000 odd items that 
make up the Archivo Datini. 

But the story of this merchant of 
Prato would be incomplete without an 
account of the economic, social and re- 
ligious setting in which he worked. 
This the author has done in Part I, 
where she discusses the world of Datini 
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Illustration from “The Merchant of Prato” 


“The Merchant on His Horse,”’ a fourteenth century painting by an unknown artist 


under such headings as “The Years at 
Avignon,” “Prato and the Cloth Trade,” 
“The Trading Companies” and “Mo- 
ney.” In this survey historians will find 
little that is new, except perhaps the 
charming, vivid pen-pictures so rarely 
found in economic history. 

Part II, “The Householder,” treats of 
the private life of the merchant: his 
loveless, childless, stormy married life, 
the conciliating influence of Ser Lapo 
Mazzei, Datini’s notary and faithful 


friend, the servant problem, the recur- 


rent visitations of the plague (the Black 
Death) with their warning that we 
have not here a lasting city. Under the 
Marchesa’s expert guidance we follow 
the mellowing of the characters of hus- 
band and wife, and the repeated sug- 
gestions of Ser Lapo that his friend, 
having made his peace with God, should 
dispose of his fortune to the Church, 
the poor and his native city. 


Francesco Datini stood at the begin- 
ning of a new age. By most men the 
teachings of the Church were still un- 
questioned—even when they were dis- 
obeyed. His deathbed repentance 
seemed to his friends the most natural 
thing in the world. Summing up the 
significance of his career, the author 
writes, “In youth a man was ruled by 
his -senses; in his prime by Mammon; 
in old age he turned to God. But in his 
business dealings Francesco was already - 
a man of the new world; he belonged 
to it by his spirit of enterprise, his com- 
mercial methods, his international con- 
nections and in his intense individual- 
ism.” Therein lies his interest for the 
businessman of today. 

Four color plates and twenty-four 
black and white illustrations add to the 
beauty of this fine sample of the print- 
er’s art. 


Sister M. Aucustia, B.V.M. 
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Sudden Splendor, by M. K. Richard- 
son, 242 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.25. : 


From THE date of her astonishing con- 
version in 1853 (the “sudden splen- 
dor” revealed to the bigoted Miss Digby 
upon her only “visit” to a Catholic 
Church—and that for the purpose of 
hearing a concert) until the time of her 
death in 1911, Mabel Digby, later Sis- 
ter, then Mother and finally Reverend 
Mother, seemed caught up in a mael- 
strom of activities and events, any one 
of which might well try the courage 
and patience of a person of much more 
robust constitution. These included, be- 
sides such routine matters as erecting 
new buildings, establishing schools, 
making new foundations in many coun- 
tries, events that were catastrophic to 
the Society of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, of which she was a member. The 
Hood caused by the overflowing of the 
Loire River, the use of their school at 
Marmoutier as a hospital during the 
Franco-Prussian War, the expulsion of 
the religious from all their houses in 
France, with its consequent abandon- 
ment of the original house of the Soci- 
ety, made sacred by the presence of its 
holy foundress, Mother Madeleine 
Sophie Barat—these were heart-breaking 
happenings. 

There is a freshness and charm, as 
well as an economy of style, in this ab- 
sorbing account. Peopling its pages are 
such noted personages as Popes Pius 
IX, Leo XIII and Pius X, Mothers 
Madeleine Sophie Barat, Janet Erskine 
Stuart, Philippine Rose Duchesne, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, the Cure of Ars. 

Yet this is no mere recitation of histor- 
ical facts. The author, M. K. Richard- 
son (one suspects she is a member of 
the Society) makes Mother Digby live 
in her pages—as a lively, headstrong and 
fervent Protestant girl; as an ardent con- 
vert whose requests to enter the convent 
- were many times refused; as the young 
superior with plans not only for the 
material well-being of her Sisters and 
charges, but above all, for their spiritual 
advancement, inculcated mostly by ex- 
ample; and as the maturing, aging and 
ailing Reverend Mother General, who 
in spite of her infirmities and time-con- 
suming labors, lived a life of close union 
with the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Sudden Splendor is a well-told story 
of a wonderful woman and her effect 
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on her companions and contemporaries. 
It is a captivating story of a soul’s pro- 


Sr. M. CATHERINE Freperic, O.S.F. 


Edwin Vincent O’‘Hara, An Amer- 
ican Prelate, by James G. Shaw. 
274 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $4. 


Ws THIs is a biography it must 
be understood it is a re¢ord of 
achievement rather than the portrait of 
a man. Archbishop O’Hara would prob- 
ably have been the first to protest that 


to become one of his lasting marks. The 
cultivation of interfaith harmony and 
the staunch defense of minority rights 
would continue throughout his life. He 
was a humanitarian steeped in the prin- 
ciples of Pope Leo XIII seeking to im- 
plement them in the practical order of 
the American scene. 

His contribution to the Catholic 
heritage in America was not merely one 
of activity; the Archbishop gave a gen- 
tle push to those: who would think 
through the activity. The Catholic laity 
can rejoice that here was a bishop who 
plunged them into more participation 
within the Church. He has left to others 
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too little attention is given the fact that 
all plans and objectives did not quite 
reach the fruition the book implies. 

From the age of twenty-three, as as- 
sistant at the Cathedral in Portland, to 
the age of seventy-five, as a pioneer in 
the use of the vernacular in the Church, 
Edwin Vincent O’Hara’s career was one 
concerned with both the natural and 
the supernatural. ; 

In Oregon Father O’Hara, as arch- 
diocesan superintendent of schools, en- 
tered the battle against the Oregon 
school law designed to close Catholic 
elementary schools and emerged a victor 
and recognized leader. Despite the bit- 
terness of the “school question” Father 
O’Hara continued to develop what was 


and the future to mark the area of a 
code of rights and duties in the field of 
lay Catholic action. 

Cardinal Stritch characterized the 
man in these words: “We could say 
many things in congratulating him... 
he has been and is the great catechist 
in the Church in the United States.” 

Harry B. Kies 


Priest of the Plague: Henry Morse, 
by Philip Caraman, S.J. 201 pp. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.75. 


= ives of the English Martyrs have 
for long been among the most popu- 
lar of saints’ lives for English speaking 
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Catholics. Father Caraman’s translation 
and editing of the autobiography of Fr. 
John Gerard, S.J. has caught the fancy 
of a wide public; little might one have 
imagined that the life of a Recusant 
priest would find its way in a paper-back 
edition on to the display shelves of drug 
stores, and at the airport and railroad 
station. 

It is unlikely that this life of Fr. 
Henry Morse, of the Society of Jesus, 
will attract the same public. The book 
has clearly a narrower circle of readers, 
but will take its place among the grow- 
ing number of studies of the Recusancy 
period. . 

In itself the life of Father Morse—cu- 
riously referred to throughout the book 
as Morse, with no title, no Christian 
name—has not the dash, the adventure 
of Father Gerard. This is in no way to 
belittle a deeply impressive single-mind- 
ed devotion to God through a servite of 
man which was dangerous and often al- 
most unbearably distasteful. Henry 
Morse was born in 1595 into a Protes- 
tant family of some means, and started 
his law studies at the age of seventeen; 
here he was in an environment where 
priests moved too freely for the comfort 
of the government, who constantly: took 
stern but not altogether effectual meas- 
ures *to eradicate them. By the age of 
nineteen Henry Morse was at Douai in 
Flanders, undergoing instructions in the 
Faith. His missionary life after his Ordi- 
nation to the priesthood and early trans- 
ference to the Society of Jesus, was 
punctuated by periods in gaol and in 
exile. He worked at a period when pur- 
- suivants were active, but the death sen- 
tence was not freely bestowed. The high 
spot of his heroic life came during the 
Plague of 1635, when he was one of 
two priests assigned to the City of Lon- 
don. He was priest, doctor, nurse and 
relief worker in one; Catholic and 
Protestant alike testified to.his single- 
minded devotion. 

Father Caraman tells this story with 
admirable clarity. And yet Father Morse 
barely comes to life in this book. He re- 
mains a figure of immense strength and 
devotion, a holy man struggling with an 
explosive temper of which he remained 
fearful to the end. We do not have those 
intensely human personal glimpses 
which enliven so many of Challoner’s 
Lives, and subsequent accounts of other 
martyrs. Perhaps it is that the author has 
overloaded the text with contemporary 
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references and allusions, many of which 
do not bear cogently on his theme. 
(Thomas Fuller’s alarm at “the activi 
of the Romish priests to gain prosel 
and their dexterous sinisterity in sedu 
ing souls” is one contemporary allusio: 
no one would wish omitted.) Paradox- 
ically, it is only as death is within sight, 
when we read of his last few days in 
Newgate gaol, that we catch a glimpse 
of the inspiring person—overwhelmed 
with joy at the privilege of martyrdom, 
fearful lest it is denied him at the last, 
surrounded by devoted friends, by the 
grateful poor, by the admiring officials of 
foreign embassies. In their midst he 
keeps his eyes on God. 

Luxe Ricsy, O.S.B. 


Mission to Paradise, by Kenneth M. 
King. 190 pp. Franciscan Herald 
Press. $3.50. 


|= GREAT missionary, Junipero Serra 
is one of the glories of the Francis- 
can Order. He is also the all-time First 
Citizen of the great State of California 
as is evidenced by the fact that he was 
California’s unanimous first choice to 
represent the state in the national Hall 
of Fame located in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. So it was only to be expected 
that in the present spate of biographies 
on Serra one would eventually come 
along which did justice to the heroic 
missionary, the Order of Friars Minor 
and the State of California. Until a 
more ambitious effort with footnotes 
and an index appears this one should 
fill the bill quite well. 

Written by a native Californian 
whose love for Padre Serra seemingly 
had its genesis in gratitude to the friar 
for what he did to enhance the land- 
scape of California by erecting so many 
beautiful churches, this book might 
well have been sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce. But the 
love thus begun was no passing fancy, 
it matured as the author learned more 
about the great Serra, and it finally 
reached its full flowering when, upon 
visiting Mallorca, the Balearic island 
where Fray Junipero was born, he dis- 
covered the true ‘secret of the friar’s 
greatness — Mallorca in climate and 
scenery, is very much like California. 

“After seeing Mallorca,” he writes, 
“it is easy to understand why Junipero 
Serra was happy to devote the last part 
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of his life to California. The similarity 
is striking in so many respects; the 
flowers, the trees,-'the mountains and 
the sea. Serra must have felt at home 
in his adopted land. Having seen the 
place where his life began and the 
place in which he was buried, it is 
easier for me to understand the man 
whose life moved so far across earthly 
space to similar hommes... .” 

This is but a sample of the fine writ- 
ing and deep philosophic insight await- 
ing the reader of Mission to Paradise. 
The book is well illustrated with fine 
photographs of the California missions. 

Recinatp M. Corry, O.P. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


O= oF the disadvantages of writ- 
ing a column for Books on Trial 
is the eight-times-a-year schedule which 
prevents me from sounding off on run- 
ning controversies that change their 
complexion almost daily. I don’t sup- 
pose that the world is the worse for my 
silence, or that my readers are forced 
to keep quiet because I have not given 
them the line, but I do resent having 
to repress inside me the original, stimu- 
lating, profound and provocative argu- 
ment-clinchers my active little mind has 
produced. 

Now that the earth-shaking battle 
about the Martin Luther film, which 
at one point seemed about to under- 
mine the very foundations on which 
this great republic was established by 
our forefathers—whoops, wrong speech 
—has waned and the combatants are 
nursing their wounds, possibly I might 
be allowed a few calm words on this 
tired, but still explosive subject. 


Typical of most controversies of this . 


kind, the Martin Luther brawl! was char- 
acterized by hysteria. Except for the 
reasonable, judicious statement by Mon- 
signor Edward Burke setting forth the 
official position of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, all the other parties involved 
seemed to find it necessary to adopt the 
tone of fishwives—a situation most dis- 
edifying to those who still hold the 
naive notion that disagreement is pos- 
sible without resort to caterwauling. 
And, again as in almost all “freedom- 
of-speech” controversies, most of the 
participants seemed to possess a remark- 
able ability for ignoring the issues in- 
volved and enveloping the whole affair 
in a cloud of emotionalism. 

I presume that station WGN-TV 
must have had good reasons for offer- 
ing as entertainment—during the sea- 
son of “peace on earth to men of good 
will”—a film that would obviously be 
considered a bigoted attack on their re- 
ligion by a large part of the viewers. 
I must confess, however, that I find the 
reason behind this decision most pecu- 
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liar and most difficult to defend. Either 
they knew nothing about this particu- 
lar film—in which case they should hire 
a man who reads the papers—or they 
were fully -aware of the possible con- 
sequences. If the latter is true, and the 
protests were anticipated, why did the 
station flutteringly change its mind? 
Mistakes one and two must be charged 
to WGN-TV. 

Mistake number three, which we will 
place at the door of the commercial 
sponsor, is in many ways the most dif- 
ficult of all to understand. Not only 
did this sponsor seem intent on spon- 
soring this particular film, but he 
seemed determined to keep the pot boil- 
ing. Most business men are not anxious 
to be the center of religious controversy. 
As far as I know, no one raised the 
question of whether commercially spon- 
sored entertainment programs should be 
allowed freely to spew forth racial or 
religious bigotry. If those who can af- 
ford to buy time can use it as they will, 
the possibilities are grim. 

Although Catholics had the right to 
protest, the prudence of such a protest 
is certainly open to question—a distinc- 
tion too frequently overlooked by the 
flag-wavers. That this film presented a 
problem to Catholics cannot be denied, 
but that a campaign of protest was the 
best way of meeting this problem does 
not follow. One does not need 20-20 
hindsight to suggest that far less harm— 
from almost any point of view—would 
have resulted had the film been shown 
as scheduled. Mistake number four. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that when the Irish actress, Siohhan 
McKenna appeared on the Mike Wal- 
lace program in New York she made a 
remark that was construed by some 
viewers as anti-Semitic. As the imme- 
diate result of a deluge of complaints— 
several thousand, I understand—she was 
back on the air the next night explain- 
ing that her remarks had been misin- 
terpreted. I may have read the news- 
papers too hurriedly that day, but I saw 





no statement from the Civil Liberties 
Union or other freedom - of - speech 
groups protesting this “pressure” cam- 
paign and denouncing those who par- 
ticipated. It seems to me the observation 
that anti-Catholicism is the anti-Sem- 
itism of the liberal is particularly per- 
tinent to the Civil Liberties Union and 
to most of the freedom-of-speech peti- 
tion signers that I know of. 

And finally, for mistake number five, 
we were treated to the ludicrous spec- 
tacle of the Protestant “Action Commit- 
tee for Freedom of Religious Expres- 
sion” acting in the name of freedom of 
speech, attempting to force by means 
of an unbelievably well-organized pres- 
sure campaign—with the complete ap- 
proval, judging from what was said and 
not said, of the Civil Liberties Union— 
the showing of the Martin Luther film, 
even going so far as trying to persuade 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to withdraw the WGN-TV license. 
That one, my pets, offers a new high 
in something. (Just supposing, WGN- 
TV had changed its mind all by itself; 
isn’t it to be allowed any freedom to 
show or not to show? Answer—no!)) The 
Committee, incidentally, has not dis- 
banded, but is standing by ready to 
protect freedom of speech whenever the 
occasion demands by the very high pres- 
sure methods it pretends to denounce. 
Its continued existénce, you might say, 
serves as a warning that if anyone wants 
to sponsor a program the Committee 
approves of, the stations better well run 
it or else. 

Just how free should radio and tele- 
vision be to whip-up religious or racial 
frictions and bigotry? This is another 
question I have yet to hear discussed. 
Although I firmly believe that those 
Catholics who kicked up this storm, 
might have found more constructive 
outlets for their excess zeal, I submit 
that no such civil liberties outcry would 
have resulted had the film been one of 
Hitler’s foul anti-Semitic diatribes or a 
vicious type of anti-Negro propaganda. 
My point is that idiotic screeches of 
“freedom of speech” do not necessarily 
solve all problems and that the problem 
of protecting this nation from those 
who would foment religious and racial 
hatred, with all due respect to civil lib- 
erties, remains a vital issue today. 

What we are really dealing with here 
is a new media whose code of ethics 

(Continued on page 489) 
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The Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica, by John A. Hardon, S.J. 365 
pp. Newman. $5. 


W: AMERICANS are a people of di- 
vided religious allegiance. In any 
city or town of this nation one will find 
several different churches, afhliated with 
varying religious organizations. Many 
of the men and women with whom we 
are in daily contact profess religious be- 
liefs that differ from our own. Amid 
such diversity of religious faiths it is 
necessary that each American have an 
accurate, albeit limited, knowledge of 
the various denominations. Such knowl- 
edge is especially necessary for the Cath- 
olic, who, if he is to interest others in 
the Church, must have an understand- 
ing of their present beliefs and _prac- 
tices. 

Father John A. Hardon, S.J. has 
given Catholics a valuable manual from 
which such information can be gained. 
In more than 360 pages he has furnished 
information on the history, beliefs, rit- 
ual and organizational structure of all 
the major Protestant Churches in this 
country. Even such minor groups as the 
Pentecostal Churches or Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses are discussed. 

The author has wisely confined the 
present book to an exposition of the 
beliefs and practices of the Protestant 
Churches. To obtain his knowledge Fa- 
ther Hardon has had recourse to the 
official and scholarly works on the indi- 
vidual denominations. The various re- 
ligious bodies have cooperated generous- 
ly with the writer in his search for ac- 
curate information. Their publishers 
have granted him permission to quote 
from their books and periodicals. All 
this assures the reader that in The 
Protestant Churches of America one 
can find accurate statements on the doc- 
trines of the various religious groups in 
this country. 

This book is not only accurate; it is 
also quite objective. The author has 
striven to state the doctrines and rites 
of the various churches as clearly as 
possible. Seldom in the text does he 
pass judgment on these faiths. In the 
footnotes Cwhich are plentiful) the 
Catholic reader will find an explanation 
of the Church’s teaching on a special 
point. But such statements are made 
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without polemic. For the author’s pur- 
pose is to give Catholics an up-to-date 
manual of information on the Protestant 
Churches in the United States, not to 
enter into argument with non-Catholics. 

That such a book is necessary and 
useful hardly needs to be stated. The 
present reviewer augurs that it will be 
soon a well-worn volume in the parish 
rectory or in the reading rooms of our 
Catholic libraries and information cen- 
ters. Parish priests and chaplains of 
Newman Clubs and directors of inquiry 
classes will find here a ready source of 
handy and accurate information. . Stu- 
dents in our Catholic high schools and 
colleges will turn to this book for con- 
cise but correct information for their 
studies and theme papers. The. inter- 
ested layman. will receive much help 
from the reading of this work for a 
better understanding of his Protestant 
friends and associates. 


Rev. Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Graven Images: Substitutes for True 
Morality, by Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand with Alice Jourdain. 204 
pp. McKay. $3.50. 


E les BOOK completes a trilogy whose 
other two members are Christian 
Ethics and True Morality and Its Coun- 
terfeits. Taken together, the three con- 
stitute an important contribution to 
Catholic moral theology. The function 
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of the present book is to present a thor- 
ough-going study of those values that 
are most frequently accepted as substi- 
tutes for true moral values. 

The title Graven Images is intended 
to suggest the book’s contents. These 
are the substitutes for true morality that 
men carve to suit themselves from base 
and ignoble wood and stone. It is a 
study of the dull and gross side of hu- 
man values, and it has the misfortune 
to emerge dull and wooden in style, as 
if the author. were laboring over ma- 
terial that is drearily and hopelessly be- 
yond any responsiveness. 

To a great extent this must be un- 
avoidable, for the study of false values 
and friable substitutes for Christian 
morality is anything but a likely area 
for brisk and vivid presentation. The 
nature of the study will follow the na- 
ture of the subject under consideration. 
Perhaps St. Augustine was the only one 
ever to come off more than moderately 
successful as an expositor of the aber- 
rant will and human heart. Let us say 
that Dr. von Hildebrand at least man- 
ages a stand-off: he is methodical and 
complete, and that is probably as much 
as one can expect to say of anybody 
since Augustine’s time. 

The book is off to a labored start with 
chapters on the nature of moral substi- 
tutes, and on substitutes and moral de- 
formations in general, on the main sub- 
stitutes, and on a galaxy of naive and 
heretic substitutes. 

The tempo picks up considerably 
when von Hildebrand can become more 
specific about extra-moral values, pride, 
and three great substitutes: tradition, 
state laws and honor. There is a very 
good concluding chapter on Christian 
morality, in which von Hildebrand is 
back on favored ground. 

One must be cautioned here that von 
Hildebrand is dealing with some stand- 
ards of morality that are not much evi- 
dent in American culture, being more 
predominant in the European purview. 
When we Americans go off the deep 
end in moral values, we tend toward 
substitutes that are blatant and crude, 
a far cry from the sophisticated and 
esoteric extra-moral values, aspects and 
norms that characterize some continen- 
tal aberrations. For this reason, von 
Hildebrand’s approach and technique, — 
quite technical in character, may seem 
too stilted for Americans, and quite out 


of touch with American reality. 
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The evidence for the substitution of 
false values for true moral value is 
about us; von Hildebrand traces with 
patient perception all the tangles and 
strings the threads out before us. If in 
the process he doesn’t produce a scin- 
tillating book, it is because human na- 
ture doesn’t give him much to work on! 


Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


The Day Christ Died, by Jim Bish- 
op. 336 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


7 CurisTIAN imaginatien has al- 
ways occupied itself with filling out 
the relatively scanty information fur- 
nished us by the Gospels with regard 
to the life of Christ. Consequently the 
literary genre known as the apocryphal 
gospel goes back almost to the very ori- 
gins of Christianity itself. It is this type 
of writing that Mr. Bishop has essayed 
in the present volume, limiting himself, 
however, to an imaginative reconstruc: 
tion of the last twenty-four hours in the 
life of Christ, that is, to a reconstruction 
of the events of His life from the Last 
Supper to His death and burial. Each 
chapter of the book is devoted to a de- 
‘ scription of the events in a given hour 
of that last day of Christ’s life, while 
three special chapters are introduced at 
irregular intervals, the first giving a 
description of the Jewish milieu in 
which Christ lived, the second survey- 
ing the entire life of Christ and the 
third describing the Roman world of 
the time of Christ. 

In general the narrative is based on 
an adequate and extensive knowledge 
of the Gospels and their background, 
though not all the details will be ac- 
ceptable to Scripture experts. In _par- 
ticular, the chronological placement of 
the Last Supper is not given in accord- 
ance with what is the latest and ap- 


parently the best scientific explanation, ' 


namely, that it took place on Tuesday 
night. Some details, too, in Mr. Bishop's 
picture of Christ will cause surprise, as 
when he states that Christ dreaded to 
hear the word miracle or when he ob- 
serves that the high priests sincerely felt 
that they were striking a blow for God 
in plotting against Jesus. But these are 
rare remarks in a book that as a whole 
is a reverent and heartfelt tribute to the 
greatest event in the history of the 
world. 


R. F. Smrrn, S.J. 
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By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


A ere Psatmist’s exhortation: “Seek 
the face of the Lord always!” sug- 
gests the theme of THE INNER 
SEARCH by Dom Hubert Van Zeller, 
O.S.B. The book is, in fact, an attrac- 
tive commentary on that text. It is an 
ascetical treatise well adapted to the 
needs of those who have already made 
some progress in the pursuit of spiritual 
perfection. The search is not for the 
Lord enthroned far away in infinity and 
almost beyond man’s reach, but for the 
Lord around and within one, for the 
Lord Who, Himself, is lovingly search- 
ing out the searcher. 

Dom Hubert, with gifted insight, as 
one experienced in the search, and as 
one possessed of the art of guiding 
others, explains in delightful metaphor 
and apt simile how the search is to be 
made. Encouragement follows enlight- 
enment when he describes the way of 
darkness that leads to light, of grief 
that ends in joy, as the soul goes on its 
way, pursuing the search even to the 
threshold of contemplation. All who 
seek to serve the Lord constantly, the 
laity as well as religious, will be richly 
rewarded in The Inner Search. 

THE LIVING GOD by Romano 
Guardini is a series of penetrating dis- 
courses, not composed in a study but 





From “Pilgrimage to the Shroud” 
The returned pilgrim 


addressed directly to a congregation 
from the glowing depths of compassion 
in the soul of a priest and scholar whose 
heart is keenly alive to the vicissitudes 
and anxieties of daily human experi- 
ence. With profound insight and con- 


‘siderate calmness, he brings his readers 


to an awareness of .the living God with- 
in and around them. His approach to a 
recognition of who God is, and what 
the relations of man are to Him is 
fresh and original. 

Whoever will take the time to read 
this book, not hurriedly but reflectively, 
will come to see—perhaps at last—that 
God is love. This is excellent spiritual 
reading; and it will prove ideal for those 
who strive to develop the habit of the 
presence of God. 

THE MEANING OF CHRIS- 
TIAN PERFECTION by Jordan 
Aumann, O.P., and Rev. David L. 
Greenstock is a high level debate be- 
tween two specialists in the science of 
spiritual theology, who believe that 
theology as a science progresses through 
discussion and disagreement. , 

Father Greenstock adapted his doc- 
toral dissertation for popular perusal 
and published it under the title Be Ye 
Perfect. Father Aumann reviewed the 
book in terms at once hard and provo- 
cative. The author did not exactly “chal- 


lenge” the reviewer, but did suggest that « 


they get together and have the thing 
out in the form of a joint book. 

The book is an exchange of letters 
between them. Each gives his .own 
views and ‘keenly criticizes his oppo- 
nent’s in a spirit of charity. They dis- 
cuss such topics as the nature of Chris- 
tian perfection, the call to perfection 
and the means thereto, mystical phe- 
nomena, and other phases of spiritual 
theology. Many questions on this vast 
subject are understandably left un- 
touched. Priests and students of theol- 
ogy will find this unusual book stimu- 
lating. 

Readers intrigued by the mystery 
why American girls enter the convent 
will enjoy A SEAL UPON MY 
HEART, compiled by Father George L. 
Kane. A remarkably well-written col- 
lection, the book gives the personal 
stories of twenty nuns and the myriad 
ways in which they responded to God’s 
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call. There are, of course, repetitions— 
but these only serve to emphasize such 
points as the part played by the natural, 
romantic approach at the dawn of vo- 
cation, or the thrill of incorporation into 
joyous community life. 

One definite conclusion emerges: 
there is no unique “convent type,” nor 
any single pattern of action leading to 
convent portals. Ultimately, the writers 
do not really explain their vocation but 
push back the mystery to its source— 
God’s grace. And as Sister Gretchen, 
C.S.J., writes: “There’s no excuse for 
falling in love. Vocation is another word 
for love. There’s' no excuse for it, and 
there’s no defense for it . . . except 
love.” 

A biographical account of the Blessed 
Virgin is given in MOTHER OF 
FAIR LOVE by Agustine Schroeder. 
It begins with details of her betrothal 
and goes on to the finding of the Boy 
Jesus in the Temple, with brief re- 
flections on her life in Nazareth after 
their return, drawing on the Gospels, 
the Apochrypha, the author’s knowledge 
of the times and imagination. 

For American readers, a better selec- 
tion of apochryphal details and imagina- 
tive additions, especially in the dialogue 
at the beginning, would be preferred. 
Women of Nazareth seem forced un- 
naturally to summarize Mary’s virtues. 
Perhaps the Spanish is not perfectly 
translated when, after one prolonged 
encomium at the well, a lady is made 
to remark, “That girl was always pecu- 
liar.” 

The book should help its readers ap- 
preciate the period Our Lady lived in 
and the customs of her people. Best of 
all, it should help them appreciate the 
simple, unadorned account left us in 
the Gospels. 

THE WORD OF SALVATION, 
Volume One, is a commentary on the 
first two Gospels by noted French 
Jesuits. St. Matthew is done by Alfred 
Durand, S.J.; and St. Mark by Joseph 
Huby, S.J. Both of these commentaries 
first appeared in 1923, and have been 
accepted as minor classics, at least, by 





Rev. Joseph Meaney, M.M., is a fac- 
ulty member of the Maryknoll Seminary, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois. In doing reviews 
of religious books, he will have the co- 
operation of other faculty members with 
specialized knowledge. 
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the French laity and by Scripture schol- 
ars everywhere. 

These are not light works. They pre- 
sent a clear, verse by verse exposition of 
the Gospels treated, combining the best 
scientific, historical and exegetical ma- 
terial, from the early Fathers to the 
latest contemporary studies. All of this 
is woven into a smooth flowing account 
that never obscures the Gospel itself, 
but serves rather to illuminate it. 

The Word of Salvation meets ade- 
quately a need hitherto unsatisfied by 
existing works in English. The excel- 
lence of the translation puts American 
Catholics further in debt to Father 
John J. Heenan, S.J., who first gave 
them Father Prat’s widely acclaimed 
Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching 
and His Work. Priests, seminarians and 
religious will want this new work; also 
college libraries, 


Fo THOSE who would like a series of 
meditations on the Gospels of the 
Mass for every day of the year in the 
form of a personal I-to-You prayer to 
Our Lord, MEDITATING THE 
GOSPELS by Emeric Lawrence, 
O.S.B., is it. 


Beginning with the first Sunday of 
Advent, there is a meditation on the 
Gospel of each Mass given in the Prop- 
er of the Season. There are meditations 
also on the Common Gospels of the 
Saints, on the Gospels of the Votive 
Masses for Week Days and on the 
Proper Gospels of the Saints. These lat- 
ter are arranged in the order found in 
the Missal. 

Those who prefer to formulate their 
own prayers, and those who by disposi- 
tion or tradition are given to a method 
of meditation such as the Ignatian or 
the Sulpician will find Meditating the 
Gospels less appealing. Beginners in the 
way of meditation, and the laity gen- 
erally, will find it most helpful to deep- 
en their appreciation and love of the 
Mass. It will serve as an excellent com- 
panion to the Missal. 

A British war hero and post-war con- 
vert, Group Captain G. Leonard Che- 
shire, who now dedicates himself to the 
care of the incurably ill and the aged, 
narrates in PILGRIMAGE TO TFHE 
SHROUD a moving story of how he 
assumed the responsibility of trying to 
make it possible for a little girl of ten, 
who was hopelessly ill with osteomyelitis 
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of the leg, to realize a desire she con- 
ceived, for some unaccountable reason, 
to be blessed with the Holy Shroud, in 
which, it is believed, the body of Our 
Lord was wrapped for burial. She hoped 
for a miracle which was not granted. 

Engagingly the author tells of the 
difficulties experienced on the journey 
by boat and rail from England to Italy, 
and of the obstacles that stood in the 
way of having the Shroud applied final- 
ly to the child’s leg. 

The Holy Shroud is the personal 
property of ex-King Umberto of Italy 
and is exposed only three times in a 
century. It is carefully guarded in the 
Cathedral of Turin as one of the most 
precious of relics. 

Devotees of the Holy Shroud will 
read this story with joy, and all will 
find in it a delightful expression of 
simple faith. 

A PRACTICAL CATHOLIC DIC- 
TIONARY by Jesse Corrigan Pegis is 
just that. It is a handy well organized 
book of clear descriptive definitions of 
virtually all things Catholic referred to 
in daily. life. That makes it eminently 
practical for the Catholic home, and 
for every. parish and school library. 
Short biographies of the better known 
saints are given in the Appendix; also 
a list of the Popes, their place of origin 
and the years they reigned; and a list 
of the names and subject matter of all 
outstanding encyclicals published in the 
last hundred years. 

Non-Catholics and converts who are 
looking for a clear statement of just 
what “Catholic” words mean have it 
here. The book is not absolutely per- 
fect; but it is very practical and worth 
having. 

THE CHURCH AND CREA- 
TION by Luis Colomer, O.F.M. is a 
companion volume to the author’s The 
Catholic-Church: the Mystical Body of 
Christ. This néw work is a heavy, un- 
imaginative, theological tract on the 
Church’s relation to creatures in this 
world and the next. It is not clear why 
a final chapter entitled “The Church 
and the Trinity” is included in 4 book 
entitled The Church and Creation. 

It is perhaps the fault of the transla- 
tion, but such sentences as, “. . . the 
inevitable material and spiritual neces- 
sities of human life, both individual 
and collective, and the natural limita- 
tion of useful material goods, are the 
deep and permanent basis for their pos- 
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Tue ANGELS AND THEIR Mission, by Jean 
Danielou, S.J. Translated by David Hei- 
mann. 118 pp. Newman. $2.75. 


Tue Cuurcu ANp Creation, by Luis Colo- 


mar, O.F.M. Translated by Palmer Rockey. ~ 


152 pp. St. Anthony Guild Press. $2.50. 
Tue Inner SeARcH, by Dom Hubert Van 
Zeller, O.S.B. 230 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.00. 
Tue Livinc Gop, by Romano Guardini. 
Translated by Stanley Godman. 112 pp. 
Pantheon. $2.75. 


Man anv His Happiness, Vol. III, The 
Theology Library, edited by A. M. Henry, 
O.P. 420 pp. Fides. $6.50. 


Tue MEANING OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, 
by Jordan Aumann, O.P. and David L. 
Greenstock. 162 pp. Herder. $3.25. 


MepiTatTinc THE GospEts, by Rev. Emeric 
Lawrence, O.S.B. 460 pp. Liturgical Press. 
$3.90. 

Moruer oF Farr Love, by Augustina 
Schroeder. Translated by Veronica Kirt- 
land. 195 pp. Bruce. $3.50. 

PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHROUD, by G. L. Che- 
shire. 74 pp. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 

A Practica Catuoxiic Dictionary, by 
Jessie Corrigan Pegis. 258 pp. Hanover 
House. $2.95. 

A Seat Upon My Heaart, edited by George 
L. Kane. 170 pp. Bruce. $3.00. 

Tue VirTUES AND THE STATES OF LiFe, Vol. 
IV, The Theology Library, edited by A. M. 
Henry, O.P. 778 pp. Fides. $8.75. 

Tue Worp or Satvation, by Alfred Durant, 
S.J., Joseph Huby, S.J. Translated by John 
J. Heenan, S.J. 937 pp. Bruce. $12.50 





session by him who legitimately makes 
them his own,” force the reader to study 
the volume rather than read it. The 
book is perhaps useful to those curious 
about the present state of Spanish the- 
ological thought. 


A NOTABLE contribution to angelology 
has been made in THE ANGELS 
AND THEIR MISSION by Jean 
Danielou, S.J., noted French theologian, 
and professor of the history of primi- 
tive Christianity. 

The role of the angels in the econ- 
omy of salvation is the theme of the 
book; and it is treated in scholarly fash- 
ion. What the Fathers of the East and 
of the West, principally as exegetes of 


Sacred Scripture, had to say about the. 


angels, not so much as regards their 
nature but as regards their offices in 
relation to men and institutions before 
the coming of Christ and since, and 
on to the second coming of Our Lord, 


is here collated in that order. Some fa- 
miliarity with patrology may prove a 
help to an easier reading of the book. 

Priests and seminarians will not be 
bothered by constant references to 
sources, though others might be. This 
is an excellent treatise. Parts of it are 
fascinating. 

MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS is 
Volume Three of The Theology Li- 
brary. The Theology Library is a. syn- 
thesis drawn on the plan of the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas by a corps 
of specialists, principally French Dom- 
inicans, under the editorship of A.M. 
Henry, O.P. 

The Library, which will be six vol- 
umes in all, is intended for priests and 
seminarians first; yet throughout, an ef- 
fort is made to meet the requirements 
of religious and of laymen engaged in 
Catholic Action who must give others 
a scientific explanation of Catholic con- 
duct. 

The present volume corresponds to 
the First Part of the Second in the 
Summa, or Fundamental Moral in the 
modern manuals. Following an intro- 
ductory chapter on New Testament 
morality, there are seven chapters which 
deal with happiness, human acts, the 
passions, habits and virtues, sin, law 
and grace respectively. 

The text reads smoothly. On occa- 
sion, formal training in theology helps 
in grasping matter more readily; yet 
formal training in theology is by no 
means absolutely necessary to a sound 
understanding of the work. 

Volume Four of The Theology Li- 
brary is THE VIRTUES AND THE 
STATES OF LIFE. It corresponds to 
the Second Part of the Second in the 
Summa, and treats of what modern 
manuals of Moral Theology treat under 
the headings of the virtues, the com- 
mandments, and particular states. 

In treating the states of life, “par- 
ticular situations” such as of the pro- 
fessions—judge, doctor, lawyer—are not 
elaborated; they are dealt with under 
the virtues, inasmuch as the virtue ap- 
propriate to a particular situation has 
been discussed. “States” here refers to 
particular situations peculiar to the 
Church, as a society and as the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. The theological 
meaning of perfection is expounded 
along with a treatment of how the pas- 
toral and the religious states fulfill its 
requirements. 
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Art as Lancuacg, edited by Sister M. 
Jeanne File, O.S.F. 219 pp. Catholic 
University Press. $3.75. The proceed- 
ings of the Workshop on Art as Lan- 
guage, conducted at The Catholic 
University of America, June, 1956. 
Emphasizes the communicative value 
of the arts as a means of expression 
according to the nature of the ma- 
terials employed. 


Be Ye ReNewep, by Prosdocimus Mar- 
tini, O.F.M. Translated by Valerian 
Schott, O.F.M. 473 pp. Franciscan 
Herald Press. $5. A handbook of 
meditations designed specifically for 
an eight day retreat for missionary 
priests. 


Tue Cuoice oF Gop, by Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller. 210 pp. Templegate. 
$2.75. Deals with various aspects of 
the spiritual life—prayer, penance, the 
Mass, the sacraments, Our Lady, the 
virtues—all showing how perfection 
consists not in what we do, but in 
what we let God do in us. 


Tue Direction oF Nuns, by various 
authors. Translated by Lancelot C. 
Sheppard. 259 pp. Newman. $4. Vol- 
ume seven in the “Religious Life Se- 
ries.” Grew out of a Paris conference 
convened to discuss the duties and 
responsibilities of those who minister 
to the spiritual needs of religious sis- 
ters. 


FraNcis OF THE CruciFieD, by Myles 
Schmitt, O.F.M.Cap. 152 pp. Bruce: 
$3. Based on the Franciscan life and 
interspersed with writings of St. 
Francis and of his biographer, this is 
a meditative approach to the life of 
the saint. 


FUNDAMENTAL MarriAGE CouNseELING, 
by John R. Cavanagh, M.D. 598 pp. 
Bruce. $8. Designed especially for 
counselors, this is a comprehensive 
treatise on marriage within a frame- 
work of Catholic thinking. Covers in 
a detailed manner the biological, sex- 
ual, social, religious, psychological 
and economic aspects in addition to 
discussing the morality of rhythm, 
canon law of marriage, mixed mar- 
riages and Catholic family move- 
ments. 
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GuapaLure To Lourpes, by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. 384 pp. Catecheti- 
cal Guild. Paper $.50. The histories 
of two famous shrines of Our Lady; 
Part One is concerned with Guada- 
lupe, Part Two with Lourdes. 


An Hour witu Jesus, by Abbe Gaston 
Courtois. Translated by Sister Helen 
Madelaine, $.N.D. 175 pp. Newman. 
$3. The second volume of medita- 
tions intended especially for Sisters 
assigned to teaching. 


INstrucTIONS FOR Mrxep MarrliscEs, 
by Rev. John S. Banahan. 124 pp. 
Bruce. $1. Informal discussion of 
Catholic beliefs and traditions aimed 
at helping the non-Catholic partner 
in a mixed marriage understand some- 
thing about the Catholic faith. 


Joyce anp Agurnas, by William T. 
Noon, S.J. 167 pp. Yale University 
Press. $3.75. Analysis of the religious 
elements in James Joyce’s work. The 
author discusses the extent and na- 
ture of Joyce’s education in Thomism 
and considers various aspects of 
Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake. 


Love THE Lorp Tuy Gop, by Louis 
Colin, C.SS.R. Translated by Don- 
ald Attwater. 240 pp. Newman. 
$3.50. Drawing widely on scripture, 
lives of saints, eminent spiritual writ- 
ers, the author analyzes the Gospel 
command incumbent upon all. 


New Prositems in Mepicat Eruics, 
edited in English by Dom Peter 
Flood, O.S.B. 299 pp. Newman. 
$4.50. This third volume in a series 
of papers by French theologians and 
doctors discusses castration, the dis- 
solution of the marriage bond, psy- 
choanalysis, psychasthenia, pain and 
euthanasia. 


Occutt PHENomMENA, by Dr. Alois 
Weisinger. Translated by Brian Bat- 
tershaw. 294 pp. Newman. $5. Dr. 
Wiesinger holds that the key to oc- 
cult phenomena is in the latent pow- 
ers in the human soul and in the 
body-soul relationship. With this as 
a basis he examines occult manifesta- 
tions such as hypnosis, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, spiritualism and diabolic 


possession. 


PLANTs OF THE Brste, by A. W. An- 
derson. 72 pp. Philosophical Library. 
$6. More than seventy plants men- 
tioned in the Bible are discussed by 
a prominent botanist. Illustrated with 
color plates. 


ProsBLeMs IN Canon Law, by William 
Conway, D.D., D.C.L. 345 pp. New- 
man. $5.50. The first volume in a 
new series designed to provide reli- 
able guidance on practical problems 
in theology and canon law. 


Some PuitosopHERsS ON EpucarTION, 
edited by Donald A. Gallagher, Ph.D. 
112 pp. Marquette University Press. 
$2.50. Philosophical questions con- 
cerning the nature and end of edu- 
cation are discussed in this collection 

. Of papers on the doctrines of Augus- 
tine, Aristotle, Aquinas and Dewey. 


A Srupy oF THREE CoNnTEMPORARY 
TuHeories OF Lyric Poetry, by 
Brother James Leo Kinneavy, F.S.C. 
175. pp. Catholic University Press. 
$2. A historical and critical survey of 
the theories of the lyric as set forth 
by Elder Olson, Robert Petsch and 


Henri Bonnet. 


Tue Treatise Acainst HERMOGENES, 
by Tertullian. Translated by J. H. 
Waszink. 178 pp. Newman. $3.25. 
Volume twenty-four of the Ancient 
Christian Writers Series. 


Tue Vatican Picture Book, edited by 
Leon Paul. Unpaged. Hawthorne. 
$2.95. Text and _ illustrations are 
planned to create the effect of a_pil- 
grimage to Vatican City. All the usual 
things of interest to a tourist are in- 


cluded. 


Tue Vision oF La Saretre, by Emile 
La Doucceur, M.S. 145 pp. Vantage. 
$3. Story in minute detail of the ap- 
parition of Our Lady to two children 
in La Salette, France. 


Tue Way oF THE Cross, by Leo Veu- 
they, O.F.M.Conv. Translated by 
Theodoric Kernel, O.F.M. 106 pp. 
Franciscan Herald Press. $2. Book of 


meditations on each station. 


A Woman oF Unrry, by Sister Mary 
Celine, S.A. 357 pp. Franciscan Sis- 
ters of the Atonement. $4.50. Biogra- 
phy of Mother Lurana of Graymoor, 
foundress of the Franciscan Sisters of 
the Atonement. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





j somane Wisservey’s KEVIN 
O'CONNOR AND THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE gives a striking picture of a 
time and place rarely dealt with in books 
for young readers, Ireland in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. The ap- 
palling poverty of the Irish, aggravated 
by the indifference and even cruelty of 
their English landlords, shapes a num- 
ber of dramatic incidents, such as the 
razing of a farmer’s sod house by mili- 
tiamen armed with crowbars. 

After the story’s hero is forced to flee 
from the ruins of his home, he com- 
mences an adventure that takes him to 
the Crimea as a member of the famous 
Light Brigade. The story concludes 
with the fulfillment of a prophetic leg- 
end concerning Kevin’s family. 

Kevin O’Connor and the Light Brig- 
ade is the type of wide-ranging, swash- 
buckling story that can easily get out 
of control and collapse. It is a tribute 
to Mr. Wibberley’s skill that he brings 
off his endeavor in a most credible man- 
ner, and keeps the reader’s interest con- 
stantly on the rise. 

C. Fox Smith is the author of a 
newly - published historical _ sea - story 
called THE VALIANT SAILOR; and 
C. Fox Smith is, according to the pub- 
lisher, a woman. There is nothing in 
her lively, rugged tale to suggest this. 
With all the aplomb of an old hand 
recounting his own adventures, she tells 
the story of young Tony Donnithorne’s 
search for his mysteriously missing fa- 
ther and for the sinister secret that 
seems to be ruining the family’s happi- 
ness. The search takes Tony to sea on 
a privateer, lands him in a French pris- 
on, and puts him in peril of -his life 
on a pirate slaver. 

Privateer, prison, pirate—these are 
promising words to a young reader who 
is looking for seagoing excitement, and 
this author keeps the promise. There 


are scenes in The Valiant Sailor which - 


dramatize the traditional English ‘kin- 
ship with the sea, and characterize the 
master of sea and sail. There are events 
and villains, on land and on sea, that 
are intriguingly dark and foreboding. 
The atmosphere, the color, the pace, all 
make The Valiant Sailor a superior sea 
adventure. 


THE DOUBLE QUEST, by Don- 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


ald J. Sobol, is a mediaeval adventure 
that outlines a minor historical mystery 
and proposes a logical solution. During 
the largely absentee reign of Henry Il 
of England, a strong Flemish fleet gath- 
ered for the invasion of the unprotected 
island. That the invasion was never ac- 
complished is the mystery. The fictional 
solution is interwoven by two knightly 
quests: that of the young squire Mar- 
tin of Willington for the murderer of 
his lord; and that of the warrior Bry- 
noble, also for a murderer. 

Martin is a well-executed version of 
a standard character: the fledgling war- 
rior finding his destiny and living up 
to it courageously. Brynoble is startling- 
ly unusual, but generally credible. The 
plot has a touch or two of magic in the 
presence of a maiden immortal by re- 
pute and of a sorcerer successful by im- 
plication. 
' There is fast-paced adventure in The 
Double Quest, and vivid action from 
the fascinating pageantry of mediaeval 
chivalry. The Flemish invaders are dis- 
posed of in a maneuver that will de- 
light both mystery fan and thoughtful 
young historian. 


x 
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Illustration by Peter Spier 
for “Boss Chombale” 


Richard Church’s DOWN RIVER is 
a sequel to his intriguing Five Boys in 
a Cave, published six years ago. The 
boys are back, with added members, and ° 
divided into two rival groups because 
of the defection of one of the original 
explorers. Both groups are seeking ar- 
cheological treasure in the vicinity of 
their previous discovery of the skull of 
a Roman soldier. Haunting the search 
is the sinister presence of smugglers in 
the cave. 

Not fully equal to its remarkable pre- 
decessor, Down River is still good read- 
ing, offering real excitement. Its major 
flaw is the use of adult characters taken 
from stock, and with a too-obvious des- 
tiny a-weaving for them. 

BOSS CHOMBALE, by Margaret 
Carson Hubbard, is the story of Peter 
Hartley’s first weeks in Africa. A “new 
chum” (greenhorn), he faces the prob- 
lem of learning to handle himself in 
the wilds of Northern Rhodesia in such 
a way that he will be an asset rather 
than a liability to his engineer father, 
who is surveying the Kafue River. 
When Peter refuses to let natives help 
themselves to “presents” from his fa- 
ther’s supplies, they, with good-natured 
admiration, nickname him Boss Chom- 
bale (magistrate). But full acceptance 
by his father does not come this easily. 

Here are many exciting incidents 
and an authentic picture of a different 
and dangerous country, a vivid Africa 
that is never the cinema land of hostile 
jungles and their white kings. 

One incident must be mentioned: a 
tribal trial by fire to detect a thief. All 
the natives under suspicion are required 
to plunge their arms into boiling wa- 
ter and all except one, the thief found 
out by the “strong medicine,” come 
through the test unscathed. The trial is 
described as “like witchcraft,” but no 
other explanation of the affair is given. 

The “undecided heart” of Nancy 
Faulkner's American historical novel of 
the same name belongs to one Dru An- 
thony, daughter of a staunch Loyalist 
and bethrothed of an equally staunch 
Rebel. At the beginning of the story, 
Dru is her father’s disciple, angrily chal- 
lenging the right of the colonists to 
abjure their magnificent duty of loyalty 
to England. But it is soon clear that her 
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conviction is weakening, shaken by 
events in which she participates and 
ponderings which she cannot escape. 
She has sent her lover away, but coinci- 
dence reunites them briefly, long enough 
for him to give her a much-read copy 
of Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence. This eventually seeps 
into Dru’s consciousness, and she _be- 
gins to feel that she belongs to the new 
land rather than to the old. 

UNDECIDED HEART is well-writ- 
ten as far as the choice and patterning 
of words go. And it has as much au- 
thenticity as it needs. But its angular 
plot, bristling with awkward coinci- 
dences and miniature melodramas, ob- 
scures these merits and claims’ for its 
own the total effect of the novel. 

STRANGE ISLAND, by Marion 
Boyd Havighurst, is a good story badly 
told. Its villain-in-chief is: Aaron Burr. 
His victim is Harman Blennerhassett, 
the wealthy West Virginian, resident 
of a mansion on a beautiful island in 
the Ohio River, who was an important 
part of Burr's grandiose plan to colo- 
nize a large tract of Louisiana land. Ac- 
cording to Strange Island, this was not 
all of Burr’s plan, and Blennerhassett, 
who financed Burr, knew that it was 
not. Burr planned military action against 
Mexico with the aim of becoming Mex- 
ican emperor; once this was achieved, 
Burr would “make Blennerhassett am- 
bassador to England.” In. addition to 
colonization and conquest, Blennerhas- 
sett dreamed of an interior revolution: 
he conceived that the development of 
the western states and territories would 
be best served by their separation from 
the eastern states. 

This plotting and conspiring, which 
ultimately led to treason charges against 
Burr and Blennerhassett, is described 
within a weak fictional frame. A six- 
teen-year-old orphan girl, hired as gov- 
erness to the two Blennerhassett chil- 
dren, is quickly absorbed into the fam- 
ily and into the plans a-making. 

The history Strange Island handles 
is always nebulous because the very im- 
portant task. of clarifying Blennerhas- 
sett’s historical position is not accom- 
plished: With this, the fiction suffers, 
because the reader’s sympathies are nev- 
er properly assigned. 


ECAUSE OF MADELINE,_ by 
Mary Stolz, describes the life of 


teen-age pupils of an exclusive New 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Because oF Mape ing, by Mary Stolz. 201 
pp. Harper. $2.75. Ages 12-up. 

Boss CHomsBaLe, by Margaret Carson Hub- 
bard. Illustrated by Peter Spier. 185 pp. 
Crowell. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

CotontaAL Governor, Thomas Dongan of 
New York, by J. G. E. Hopkins. Ilus- 
trated by William Wilson. 184 pp. Ken- 
edy (American Background Books). $2.50. 
Ages 10-15. 

Tue DousbLte Quest, by Donald J. Sobol. 
Illustrated by Lili Rethi. 240 pp. Watts. 
$2.95. Teen age. 

Down River, by Richard Church. 189 pp. 
John Day. $2.75. Ages 12-up. 

Fiaminc Arrows, by William O. Steele. Il- 
lustrated by Paul Galdone. 178 pp. Har- 
court Brace. $2.75. Ages 8-12. 


Gints, Grats, Grats, edited by Helen Fer- 
ris. 241 pp. Watts. $3.00. Teen age. 

Kevin, by Mary Chalmers. Illustrated by the 
author. Unpaged. Harper. $1.50. Ages 3-6. 

Kevin O’Connor AND THE LicuT BRIGADE, 
by Leonard Wibberley. 186 pp. Ariel 
Books (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy). $2.75. 
Ages 12-16. 


Lirrie O, by Edith Unnerstad. Illustrated by 
Louis Slobodkin. 150 pp. Macmillan. 
$2.50. Ages 6-10. 

Tue Macic Sronegs, by Alain. Illustrated by 
the author. 32 pp. Whittlesey. $2.50. Ages 
7-11. 

My Severat Wortps, by Pearl S. Buck. 
Abridged for younger readers by Cornelia 
Spencer. 192 pp. John Day. $3.00. Teen 
age. 

Tue Seven Sapputres, by Elisabeth Kyle. 
Ilustrated by Kathleen Voute. 224 pp. Nel- 
son. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

Sonc oF THE Dove, by Mary Fidelis Todd. 
Illustrated by the author. 187 pp. Ken- 
edy. $2.95. Ages 9-14. 

SrraNcE IsL_anp, by Marion Boyd Havig- 
hurst. 219 pp. World. $2.75. Ages 12-up. 

Toro’s Trrumpn, by Claire Huchet Bishop. 
Illustrated by Claude Ponsot. 127 pp. Vik- 
ing. $2.50. Ages 9-12. 

Unpeciwwep Heart, by Nancy Faulkner. 207 
pp. Doubleday. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

Tue Vauiant Sartor, by C. Fox Smth. Illus- 
trated by Neville Dear. 186 pp. Criterion. 
$3.00. Ages 11-up. 





York school, and the impact thereon of 
a fellow student who does not belong. 
Madeline is a scholarship student, and 
a deserving one, but she is also a flashy 
bleached blond with her own ambitions 
in life, which do not include pleasing 
her contemporaries. The story of Made- 
line’s entrance into the ninth grade is 
told by. wealthy Dorothy Marks, her 
classmate. Dorothy is worried about the 
effect Madeline is having upon her old- 
er brother Brian, a champion-in-theory 
of all things oppressed. Unrealistically 
half-in-love with Madeline, Brian sees 
her as a human being cruelly trapped 
by poverty, and defenseless against 
taunting by her fellows. He reckons 
without Madeline’s flamboyant ‘inde- 
pendence. What happens to the convic- 
tions and feelings of Dorothy, Brian 
and others, because of Madeline, is the 
substance of this book. 

Mary Stolz has established a very 
nearly private category in teen-age writ- 
ing, so extraordinarily mature are her 
novels. Within that category, Because of 
Madeline is not outstanding. It is a frag- 
ment, badly neglecting fiction’s de- 
mands for more than thoughtful writ- 
ing, though that be finely accomplished 
and basically interesting. 

GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS, edited by 
Helen Ferris, is an anthology of short 


stories for teen-agers. In the main, pro- 
fessional understanding and good taste 
are evident in the selection of the 
stories. One, however, “Little Baseball 
World,” seems glaringly unfit for the 
volume. It is dreary, marred by vulgar- 
ities, and heavily dated. 

Some of the stories in Girls, Girls, 
Girls, have been recently anthologized 
elsewhere, which makes the reader won- 
der several things: are these stories in- 
comparably fine? are the sources of an- 
thology fiction for teen-age girls really 
severely limited? are other good, but 
less available, sources going unsearched? 

Pearl Buck’s autobiography, MY 
SEVERAL WORLDS, has been 
abridged for younger readers by Cor- 
nelia Spencer. According to the pub- 
lisher, the deleted material is largely 
history, politics and _philosophizing. 
What remains is the fascinating story 
of a native-born American who was 
reared in China by her missionary par- 
ents in the last years of that great na- 
tion’s uneasy peace before upheaval. 

Eight years old at the turn of the 
century, the child saw her friendly, 
familiar world shattered by the conse- 
quences of the Boxer rebellion, which 
forced her parents to flee to the United 
States. After the rebellion, she returned 
to China, where she lived until 1934, 
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with episodes of residence in the U.S., 
and once, at another time of bloody 


rebellion, in Japan. But the driving 
force of the Boxer rebellion had been 
set loose in China, and harmony be- 
tween white man and oriental seemed 
forever lost. Oppression and the ferment- 
ing hatred of oppressed peoples were 
rorever in the range of vision, whether 
the author was in residence as a home- 
maker and an educator in her beloved 
China, or viewing for the first time a 
U.S. exhibition of Negro art with its 
expression of turbulent racial mood. 

Widely traveled, and well-educated 
formally and ‘personally, Pearl Buck 
presents a picture of the worlds she 
saw, and an interpretation of their his- 
toric interrelations. She writes with a 
dignity that is never ponderous, but is, 
rather, individual and impressive. 

In the framework of her parents’ life- 
long ideals, it is hard to place the fact 
of the consistent and excluding human- 
ism in Miss Buck's thinking. Specifical- 
ly, this allows her to purpose a world- 
wide justice without reference to an 
eternal source, and to rationalize her 
divorce and second marriage. 

SONG OF THE DOVE, by Mary 
Fidelis Todd, is a biography of Saint 
Catherine Laboure, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury French nun to whom Our Lady 
entrusted the task of introducing the 
Miraculous Medal to the world. Born 
Zoe Laboure, the saint was a_hard- 
working farm-girl of Burgandy, whose 
particular delight was to care for her 
flock of doves. Nearly illiterate until 
her entrance into the convent, she was 
to spend her religious life in humble 
labor, caring for the aged poor in a 
Parisian hospice of the Daughters of 
Charity, and again tending doves. The 
nun had a towering devotion to Christ 
and His Mother. She experienced a vi- 
sion of St. Vincent de Paul, and one of 
Christ the King, before the prophetic 
appearance of the Virgin. 

Only Sister Catherine’s confessor 
shared her mission, and then only be- 
cause he had an appointed part ‘in it. 
He was the instrument through which 
the first medals were struck, to begin a 
phenomenal history of devotion and 
miracles. Sister Catherine herself re- 
mained anonymous until shortly before 
her death. She lived long enough to 
learn of the apparition at Lourdes, its 
harmony with her own, and the pub- 
lic fate of the young girl who was 
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known immediately as the visionary. 
Sister Catherine’s story is particularly 
interesting in conjunction with the bet- 
ter-known one of Bernadette of Lourdes. 

Song of the Dove is extraordinarily 
efficient Catholic biography for young 
readers: it deals competently with facts, 
in a well-written story free of sentiment- 
ality. Miss Todd has made Saint Cath- 
erine Laboure an appealing person, and 
the impressive events of her. spiritual 
life, clear and moving 

COLONIAL GOVERNOR, by J. G. 
E. Hopkins, tells the story of Thomas 
Dongan, member of a noble Irish fam- 
ily that clung both to Catholicism and 
to English patriotism. Governor of New 
York during the crucial years when 
both the French and the Indians threat- 
ened English settlkements, Dongan fore- 
saw the great future of his colony and 
struggled constantly to assure it for the 
crown. He was removed from his posi- 
tion because, in his care for the colony, 
he had made _ influential enemies, 
among whom was William Penn, at the 
king’s court. 

The remaining years of Dongan’s life 
were marred by neglect and gradually 
declining fortune. They are briefly 
treated, as the author finishes an hon- 
est portrait of Dongan—not a towering 
figure in our country’s history but one 
among many who filled vital, lesser 
roles in its development. Colonial Gov- 
ernor is an outstandingly good juvenile 
biography, largely because the author 
credits his readers properly, never writ- 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 


reviewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


Cathedral and Crusade, by Henri 
Daniel-Rops 

The Day Christ Died, by Jim 
Bishop 

Don Camillo Takes the Devil by 
the Tail, by Giovanni Gua- 
reschi 

The First Jesuit, by Mary Purcell 

The Lively Arts of Sister Ger- 
vaise, by John L. Bonn, S.J. 

Mr. Audubon’s Lucy, by Lucy 
Kennedy 

The Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica, by John Hardon, S.J. 

The Victory of Father Karl, by 
Otto Pies, S.J. 











ing down to them. The book is well- 
written, and the illustrations are good. 

A vivid picture of “forting up” against 
an Indian attack is given in William 
O. Steeles FLAMING ARROWS. 
When Chickamauga Indians go on the 
warpath, Tennessee settlers are forced 
to leave unprotected cabins and flee to 
the nearest stockade. The Rabun fam- 
ily find that, in addition to their fa- 
miliar neighbors, the family of Traitor 
Logan has sought: the protection of the 
fort. Logan is a renegade who has joined 
forces with the Indians, and many of 
the men in the fort attribute the In- 
dians’ successful raids to Logan’s knowl- 
edge of the white man’s ways, particu- 
larly of his defenses. Mrs. Logan and 
her children are allowed to enter the 


fort only when defended’ by young - 


Chad Rabun’s father and by the scout 
Amos Thompson. As food and water 
are used up, the settlers’ nervous re- 
sentment explodes, and the result is 
nearly disastrous. 

Mr. Steele’s story is fast-moving, re- 
markably free of cliches Che even avoids 
the scene that is usually considered in- 
evitable—the saving of the fort by the 
last-minute arrival of reinforcements), 
apparently authentic, and convincingly 
peopled. 

TOTOS TRIUMPH, by Claire 
Huchet Bishop, deals with the desperate 
situation of a poor family of Paris dur- 
ing a post-war winter of intense cold. 
Trying to live in a tent outside the city, 
they are overjoyed to find an apartment, 
for it means not only comfort for moth- 
er and father and ten-year-old Nicolas, 
but life itself for the tiny month-old 
twin girls. They, however, have to be 
smuggled into the apartment and some- 
how kept hidden, for the landlord has 
an iron rule against babies. 

Nicolas has vowed to. protect the 
twins, but it is he who reveals their 
existence. With eviction then facing the 
small family, Nicolas runs away. He 
hopes to confuse the situation and thus 
delay the eviction. But it is the comic 
antics of one Toto, pet parrot of the 
apartment-building superintendent, that 
finally turn the tide. Simultaneously all 
of Paris is humanly alerted when the 
fatal threat of the cold is dramatized 
for the complacent by Abbe Pierre. 

Toto’s Triumph is sincere and sym- 
pathetic, and these qualities combined 
with enough plot to keep the characters 
moving interestingly, give the book char- 
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acter and appeal. They also minimize a 
certain awkwardness of expression and 
an unwieldy climax. 


HE SEVEN SAPPHIRES, by 

Elisabeth Kyle, involves two Scot- 
tish youngsters in a fine London mys- 
tery, complete with an empty mansion, 
an ancient chapel, an Oriental mer- 
chant, and a sleeping potion. Ten-year- 
old Walter Macfadyen, on a visit to 
American friends residing in London, 
decides to help a woebegone young 
Londoner find two thousand pounds 
worth of sapphire necklace, missing 
since fire destroyed a jewelry-repair 
shop. The uninsured shop had belonged 
to the boy’s father, now dead. 

The chief suspect is established im- 
mediately, and his guilt is very nearly 
proved early in the mystery. This de- 
vice sets up a terminus toward which 
the author aims the discrete, most sat- 
isfyingly complicated elements of a 
chase. An atmosphere of nice mysteri- 
ousness pervades all the locales of the 
story, good backgrounding for a gener- 
ous plot acted by properly confused 
and properly clever characters. 

THE MAGIC STONES, by Alain, 
is a prize book. The story is simple 
enough for youngest readers to catch 
its direction and drama; for these read- 
ers, the pictures will be clear, colorful, 
and amusing. Older readers, up to the 
high-schooler who is studying mediaeval 
history, will find something to learn, 
and learn graphically, in this little ac- 
count of the logical development 
through European history of the Gothic 
arch and of the consequent architectural 
possibility of raising the great cathedrals 
of the western world. 

The monumental problems of this 
construction are reduced to the basic 
necessity of achieving a roof which will 
not fall; which will not be broken in 
by the fiendish thumping of the irreli- 
gious demon of French legend, Mon- 
sieur Down. M. Down clarifies the story 
of the arch in The Magic Stones, and 
gives it drama. But the force he repre- 
sents, gravity, is also literally discussed, 
and further explained in illustration. 
The Romanesque arch, the cross vault, 
the Gothic arch, the flying buttress, the 
stained-glass window—these things that 
are elsewhere mere terms are here 
events in an exciting story. 

LITTLE O is the third of -Edith 
Unnerstad’s chronicles about the light- 
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hearted, Swedish Larsson family, moth- 
er, father and seven children. Little O 
is the youngest, a bright little scamp 
who is interested in everything, and 
constantly active. Whether she is ex- 
perimenting with the telephone, deliv- 
ering a secret letter to an older sister 
and brother, or practicing the art of 
braiding, Little O creates mild confu- 
sion in her family, and offers the reader 
a laugh or two. 

Little O is episodic, any chapter ready 
to be read by itself. The book has a 
foreign quality, which gives it a stac- 
cato and interesting sound. Although it 
is neither extraordinarily amusing nor 
markedly clever, Little O is entertain- 
ing and real, and might well offer the 
pleasure of recognition to a family some- 
thing like the Larrsons who have a 
youngest member something like Little 
O, for that she is authentic is beyond 
question. 

KEVIN, by Mary Chalmers, is a 
baby’s book about a soft-eyed young 
rabbit whose talent is gardening. The 
opening sentence is the best thing in 
the book: “One fine spring morning 
Kevin Rabbit was sitting under a wild 
honeysuckle bush taking care of a small 
flower that was just beginning to open.” 
But the promising small flower is not 
the story; that is compounded of Kevin's 
experiences on a trip to the city and 
finally back again. To the lovely flow- 
ers in his own woods, Kevin brings his 
city-friend, the checker- playing cat 
Llewellyn. 

Miss Chalmers’ touch on her text is 
so light as to be fluttery. But the illus- 
trations, typical of her work, are classic 
in their smallness, fine-lined detail, and 
three - dimensional texture. Youngest 
readers may well try to lift Kevin right 
off the page, and will probably regard 
the thin story as an adequate, formal 
explanation of the drawings. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 480) 


and public responsibility has yet to be 
determined. How it is similar to and 
how it differs from movies, books and 
the press in this respect is yet to be 
fully explored. 

I would hope that we have all learned 
something from the Martin Luther con- 
troversy—it would be depressing to think 
that the only man who profited is a 
history professor friend of mine who 


earned enough from lecturing on Mar- 
tin Luther during this excitement to 
pay for a much-needed improvement to 
his home. I should think that American 
Lutherans might well consider whether 
it is desirable to continue propagating 
slanders and cannards—no longer ac- 
cepted by any serious historian—at a 
time when Catholic scholars have tend- 
ed toward a much more objective and 
calm view of Martin Luther. 

Most of all, I pray that chip-on-the- 
shoulder Catholics will say at least two 
decades of the rosary before they again 
shoulder arms to defend their Faith. 
Sometimes—although I am sure they 
won't believe me—the very best thing 
to do is to do nothing. The film was 
recently shown on another Chicago tele- 
vision station—appropriately during the 
Easter season—and the Church seems 
to have survived the blow. But the 
wounds caused by this unfortunate con- 
troversy will take years to heal and 
blanchardism once more rides high in 


Chicago. 





Bishop Kellenberg 
(Continued from page 447) 


circles of influence. Communism holds 
intellectuals in both respect and fear; 
wherever it has failed to convert the in- 
tellectuals of a country it has sought to 
exterminate them. We know that in the 
eyes of God the laborer or peasant is 
just as important as the intellectual. But 
as far as the apostolate is concerned, the 
more enlightened the Catholic layman 
is, the deeper his grasp of Catholic the- 
ology, the fuller his participation in the 
intellectual as well as the liturgical life 
of the Church, the more effective will 
he be as a Christian voice in the mod- 
ern world. 

A great prelate of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
preaching in the Cathedral of Baltimore 
in 1889 on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
American hierarchy, said, “This is an 
intellectual age. It worships intellect. It 
tries all things by the touchstone of in- 
tellect. . . . The Church herself will be 
judged by the standard of intellect. . . . 
Catholics must be in the foreground of 
intellectual movements of all kinds. 
The age will not take kindly to reli- 
gious knowledge separated from sec- 
ular knowledge.”* The same archbishop, 
speaking at Notre Dame University, on 
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the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, 
called for an enlightened laity. He said, 
“The laity are the Church as the world 
sees it... . It is through the laity that 
the influence of the Church is brought 
to bear upon the world. . . . Does the 
Church wish to prove to America her 
divine mission? Then let the Catholic 
laity be pre-eminent by their intelli- 
gence and virtue. . . . Wherever intel- 
ligence is at work, in literature, in sci- 
entific inquiry, in the management of 
large enterprises, in statesmanship, 
Catholic leaders must occupy — distin- 
guished places.”* 

What has been the responses of 
American Catholics to the pleas of 
Spaulding, Ireland, and McNicholas? 
How have our American Catholics re- 
sponded to the call of St. Pius X for an 
enlightened laity? Has there been an 
intellectual growth in Catholic America 
to correspond with our phenomenal 
physical growth? From one standpoint 
there certainly has been intellectual 
growth. We can point to a Catholic 


school system which has not only paid ° 


its own way but has won a position 
equal, if not in size at least in quality, 
with the American public school sys- 
tem. As of 1956, there were 3,544,598 
pupils enrolled in our 9,568 elementary 
schools; 672,299 pupils in our 2,383 
high schools. We can point to not less 
than 254 Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities, with an enrollment of 241,709 
students. Never before in a single coun- 
try have so many students had the op- 
portunity of a complete Catholic edu- 
cation from grammar school through 
the university. Never before have .so 
many Catholic youths had the advan- 
tage of higher education. For this we 
can be duly grateful to the generosity 
of the American Catholic laity and to 
the material prosperity which the 
Church has enjoyed in this country. 
The American Catholic laity have 
failed to produce intellectual leaders be- 
cause of a lack of serious reading habits, 
and: because of undue preoccupation 
with material prosperity. One can say 
in extenuation that these are typical 
failures of the American public gen- 
erally. But failures they are, and for 
Catholics they are more serious failures 
because they have stood in the way of 
producing an enlightened laity; they. 
have stood in the way of our-influenc: 
ing the world in which we live; they 
have stood in the way of our providing 


Catholic leaders in proportion to our 
Catholic population. They are failures 
that may very well touch the conscience 
of you men present here this morning. 
Is it not very concretely the challenge 
of secularism as it reaches into the in- 
ner sanctuary of the American Catholic 
home? With some reservation as to defi- 
nition of terms we can agree with the 
eminent Catholic historian, Christopher 
Dawson, when he says, “The challenge 
of secularism must be met on the cul- 
tural level if it is to be met at all.”5 


H Ow CAN you Catholic men meet this 

challenge of secularism on the cul- 
tural level? How can you make up for 
past or present failures to cultivate a 
vigorous Catholic intellectual life? What 
can you do to give the Church on the 
parish level groups of enlightened lay 
apostles? 

Your reaction to this concern of the 
Church for intellectual growth can be 
constructive in both a negative and a 
positive way. On the negative side we 
can urge you simply to scorn not. Do 
not look with disdain on intellectual or 
cultural interests. It has been said re- 
cently by some Catholic leaders that a 
spirit of anti-intellectualism prevails 
among many Catholics in America. 
Whether the charge is true or not we 
cannot say, but such a spirit, if it does 
exist, would be quite contrary to the 
teaching of the Church. Father Sheerin, 
the editor of The Catholic World, has 
said rightly that “an anti-intellectual 
Catholic is quite as preposterous as an 
anti-religious Catholic.” At any rate, for 
many Americans—not just Catholic 
Americans—words such as “culture,” 
“art” and “literature,” have acquired un- 
favorable connotations. This is unfor- 
tunate, because in so far as these words 
refer to genuine values and not artificial 
values they deserve our profound re- 
spect. The world of values consists of a 
system of inter-relationships that cannot 
be disentangled; religious values and 
aesthetic values, truth and beauty, are 
entwined at the root. If you pull out 
the one, or deny it validity you endan- 
ger the other in the process. - 

On the positive side you can con- 
tribute immeasurably to the growth of 
a Catholic intellectual life by fostering 
good reading habits in your children. 
This means first providing them with 
books:in the home. Whether television 
or books will ultimately capture the. 
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minds of our generation we have no 
way of predicting. But we are sure that 
children will never develop a spirit of 
intellectual inquiry unless they are sur- 
rounded by books. It will take genera- 
tions perhaps to develop what Mon- 
signor Ellis calls “an intellectual tradi- 
tion” in our American Catholic fam- 
ilies. Certainly, however, we shall be 
guilty of grave neglect if we do not sow 
the seeds of that tradition now. We urge 
you to be sowers of Catholic enlighten- 
ment and Catholic culture for the fu- 
ture apostolate of the Church in our 
country. 

There remains still another way in 
which you can contribute to. the growth 
of an intellectual apostolate. That is by 
guiding your sons and daughters in the 
direction of scholarly careers. Thanks 
to the excellent institutions of higher 
learning in your diocese, most of your 
children will have the opportunity of a 
Catholic college education. Many of 
them will seek to enter a recognized 
profession. As parents you will be hap- 
py to see your sons become physicians 
or lawyers or business men perhaps be- 
cause these professions will offer them 
an immediate guarantee of social and 
financial status in the community. But 
more than anything else today the 
Church in America needs young men 
and women who are willing to devote 
their lives to a career in the physical 
sciences, the social sciences or the hu- 
manities. Your sons and daughters who 
have the ability should be guided into 
liberal studies and ultimately to one of 
our distinguished graduate schools. 

It might be something of a shock to 
a Catholic parent whose son said he 
wanted to be a sociologist, an econ- 
omist, an anthropologist, a nuclear phys- 
icist, or even a college professor! Yet 
these are the people who wield influ- 
ence far beyond their immediate lives. 
These are the people who influence the 
future, either as apostles of Christian- 
ity, or as apostles of destruction. More 
than any other these are the people we 
need to enlist in the lay apostolate in 
our century if the Church is to provide 
intellectual leadership to contemporary 
America and to restore all things in 
Christ here in our native land. The 
scholar can boast of little worldly glory 
and often very little material wealth, 
but with his noble self-sacrifice, with 
his tireless and unremitting labor he 
can help restore to the Church in our 
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time the titles by which she was known 
of old, “Mother of Learning,” “Mother 
of Saints and Scholars.” 


To provide the setting for a more 
literate Catholic laity and to provide 
the guidance for future Catholic schol- 
ars may well be your most significant 
contribution to the lay apostolate. But 
you are not only sowers of a future 
harvest; you are laborers sent forth to 
reap a harvest in your own generation— 
not eleventh-hour laborers but laborers 
who must bear the burden and the heat 
of the day. If, as the case may be, the 
heat is the heat of inherited bigotry, 
the heat of misunderstanding, the heat 
of bitter controversy, you must be there 
with an intelligent answer and an elo- 
quent defense of the Church’s position. 
If false intellectuals sow cockle in the 


field you must be there as true Catholic 
intellectuals to separate and preserve 
the wheat of Divine Truth. For even 
the unbeliever, even the enemy of the 
Church, if he is to live, must come to 
eat the same holy bread of faith, the 
bread of Christian truth, without which 
no knowledge or truth has the power to 
save the world. 


1 Yves de Montcheuil, For Men of Action 
(Chicago: Fides Publishers, n.d.), p. 59. 

2 John Ireland, The Church and Modern 
Society: Lectures and Addresses (Chicago: 
McBride, 1897), p. 74. 

3 Ibid., pp. 232-34. 

4John T. McNicholas, Preface to Cath- 
olics and Scholarship, edited by John A. 
O’Brien (Huntington: Our Sunday Visitor, 
n.d.). 

5 Christopher Dawson, “The Challenge of 
Secularism,” The Catholic World, CLXXXV 
(Feb. 1956), 329. 





Experiment in Haiti 
(Continued from page 444) 


By this time a group of nine “primi- 
tive” painters (Toussaint Auguste, Cas- 
tera Bazile, Rigaud Benoit, Wilson 
Bigaud, Prefete Duffaut, Adam Leon- 
tus, Gabriel Leveque, Plilome Obin and 
Pernand Pierre) had sufficiently devel- 
oped and crystalized their personal 
styles to be entrusted with this vast 
project. What they accomplished still 
remains the greatest achievement in 
Haitian religious art. 





“Virgin Surrounded by Saints’ by Hyppolite 


The two outstanding sculptors of 
Haiti, both of whom frequently pro- 
duce work of: pure religious quality, are 
Jasmin Joseph and Andre Dimanche. 
As personalities they .are dramatic op- 
posites. Joseph is a peasant, secretive 
and vocally inarticulate, only just able 
to write his name. Dimanche is an in- 
telligent, volatile ex-pharmacist now the 
well-paid superintendent of a large es- 
sential oils plantation in the mountains. 
Joseph’s medium is that same clay 
which up to a few years ago he was 
fashioning into commercial building 
bricks for a few pennies a day; Diman- 
che is a master wood carver, gifted with 
an extraordinary ability*to breathe life 
into dead wood. It is these totally dif- 
ferent artistic personalities who have 
collaborated recently on a project of 
peculiar importance to the evolution of 
Haitian religious art, the chapel of the 
Petits Seminaristes in the impressive 
new building of the College St. Mar- 
tial in Port-au-Prince. 

The chapel, exclusively the work of 
Haitian workmen artisans and artists, 
is severely simple, lighted by louvered 
glass windows running the length of 
both sides. Surmounting the altar is a 
“Crucifixion” by Dimanche. Two other 
wood sculptures by Dimanche flank it, 
a superb “Head of Christ” and a “Ma- 
donna and Child,” this latter curiously 
reminiscent of the early Italian Renais- 


sance. Simply framed in black, the four- 
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teen small terra cotta Stations of the 
Cross by Joseph are hung above eye 
level at well spaced intervals along the 
side walls and the rear wall. High above 
the street on the upper floor of its mas- 
sive mother building and with its views 
of sky and distant mountains the small 
chapel provides a removed and quiet 
setting for its purely Haitian sculpture. 

Catholic laymen here have reacted 
overwhelmingly in favor of the religious 
art in the chapel. There has, however, 
been some criticism levelled against the 
work of Dimanche, mostly from an 
anatomical point of view. But, as the 
enthusiastic young Haitian priest who 
showed us through summed it up, the 
patent sincerity, religious feeling and 


good taste which imbue all these works 
of art far more than redeem them from 
criticism for any shortcomings in clas- 
sical proportion. For more than a decade 
the Catholic Church has stood aloof 
from the vital young art movement in 
Haiti. With the realization of the chap- 
el in the College St. Martial an im- 
portant victory has been won by the 
artists of the country and by the more 
liberal elements in the Church itself. 


DeWitt Peters is the director and 
founder of Le Centre d’Art in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. He is the son of Charles 
Rollo Peters, distinguished Romantic 
painter of nocturnes, and a frequent 
writer on subjects concerning art. 





The Responsibility of Catholic Publishers 
(Continued from page 441) 


integrity. It was an inspired and holy 
effort and deserves high praise. But 
was there any good Catholic literature 
for these builders outside of the stories 
of holy people whose haloes were over- 
gilded and who lost all of their human- 
ity beneath a pious lacquer. Life was 
too busy, too exacting, too exciting for 
reading anything except the “proper” 
magazines and newspapers. 

Also in the last century, our Catholic 


people were victims of nativism aimed ° 


at immigrants in general and Catholics 
in particular, causing feelings of inse- 
curity, of segregation of interest, of 
counter-bigotry, of self-protection. This 
in itself inhibited creative activity 
among these groups which only today 
is finding its mode of expression. 

Today there is a maturity in under- 
standing the role of Catholics in Amer- 
ican life. We can meet our fellow- 
Americans as equals at any level—scien- 
tific, professional or cultural—and they 
invite and welcome the exchange. We 
have our writers—playwrights, novelists 
and poets of considerable talent — but 
unfortunately and oftentimes a critical 
appreciation of their gifts comes more 
from the secular press. Graham Greene 
can be an aggravating personality but 
he has shown how to present fiction out 
of English incident and Catholic doc- 
trine. So has Bernanos in his. daring 
stories with a French Catholic atmo- 
sphere. Edwin O’Connor has touched 
this a little in his saga of the Irish Amer- 
ican Catholic of Boston. 
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The publisher is a middle-man, a 
means to an end, and so is the reviewer 
or review journal. No book ever 
achieved the rating of a classic because 
of the publisher’s blurb or because of 
the enthusiasm of the reviewer. But 
the publisher’s faith and immediate rec- 
ognition by the critic go a long way in 
launching a good book. 

I think that the words of the present 
Pope to publishers apply also to review- 
ers and review media editors. They are: 


A respect for the reader on one hand and 
for truth and morals on the other presents 
publishers with the grave duty of weighing 
their responsibility when they offer to the 
public, with all the modern means of pre- 
forming opinion, works susceptible to in- 
fluencing souls. . . . An unscrupulous mer- 
chant can exploit them; a man of honor 
will courageously take care not to. 


So too can the review critic be the 
dedicated person, without ambition for 
personal applause, in the arena of books. 
This attitude can make the book re- 
view column or journal something 
worth watching when one is on the 
alert for a new voice or a new idea. 

I think it can be said without reser- 
vation that the Thomas More Associa: 
tion has anticipated and incorporated 
as part of the editorial policy of Books 
on Trial these words of Pope Pius: “A 
respect for the reader on one hand and 
for truth and morals on the other.” And 
they have created and maintained a 
Catholic magazine the critical standards 
of which are severe yet sympathetic, 





reverent yet objective. They are a group 
that has encouraged many things: solid 
literary evaluation, creative writing 
through literary contests, and through 
this Thomas More Medal, worthy pub- 
lishing projects. 

There is indeed room for a wider 
range in Catholic literature but the 
Catholic public, clergy. and layman 
alike, must be prepared to see the drama 
of good and evil presented in the real- 
ity of the situation in which it exists, 
We must be willing to face the un- 
pleasant, the unclean, the irritating, to 
observe the tensions upon the con- 
science of man who eventually con- 
quers evil. This is not the didactic and 
homiletic approach, because great lit- 
erature teaches its best lessons by the 
oblique thrust. 

There is a great future for the Cath- 
olic writer and publisher, but we must 
learn how to lead in ideas, to be cour- 
ageous in concepts, to be competitive 
in projects; and we must be willing to 
accept judgment of our publications by 
the same norms that apply to all works 
of merit. We cannot, we dare not, ex- 
pect any sacred advantages because we 
believe that virtue is on our side. What 
we can expect to do is consistently to 
publish books in which truth is experi- 
enced in all its reality. 





Roy Campbell 
(Continued from page 446) 


This subtle discrimination of the 
senses was, of course, something indi- 
genous to Campbell; but the manner in 
which he brought the gift to effect, in 
the ripe image-laden lines of his verse, 
owed much to a study of the Symbolist 
poets: Rimbaud, Laforgue, Corbiere. 
These, with the Elizabethan _play- 
wrights — those blank-verse masters of 
tragic gusto—exerted a cardinal influ- 
ence upon him. 

But neither must one forget Baude- 
laire, that baneful and splendid progeni- 
tor of all the later Symbolist poets, for 
it is from him—from his classical rhe- 
toric, his sonorous, metallic, formal stan- 
zas—that Campbell derived his architec- 
tonic, his sense of the density and shape 
of a quatrain. 

“I learned to inflict and suffer pain” 
is one of Campbell’s most striking lines. 
It is like the voice of a Roman legion- 
ary, and accords well with the disci- 
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pline and drill, the hard bronze bril- 
liance and progression of his stanzas. 
Campbell was also a potent satirist; and 
if his long poem The Georgiad does not 
constitute a balanced criticism of the 
literary personnel of the Thirties, it re- 
mains a rattling blow struck for health 
against self-pity, cynicism, and despair. 
It is also enormously readable; an ironic 
tonic, contagious in its fun. I know no 
other poem of this genre since Dryden’s 
Macflecknoe (yes, I deliberately omit 


The Dunciad), so nimble and _ brisk 
throughout with such mercurial spirits. 

Existence, for Campbell, was an 
arena; his life and destiny a bull he 
dearly loved. What fitter epitaph for 
him, then, than his own lines to The 
Dead Toreo: 


He was the bee, with danger for his rose! 

He died the sudden violence of Kings, 

And from the bullring to the Virgin goes 

Floating his cape. He has no need for 
wings. 





The Impact of Psychiatry on Literature 
(Continued from page 440) 


over, the technical requirements of a 
successful play are demanding—the mo- 
tivations of the characters must be 
clearly worked out; necessary back- 
ground information and all important 
action must be dramatized on the stage; 
the story problem must be stated, ex- 
plored and developed and then resolved 
within a very short period of time. As 
it happened, the dynamic new psycho- 
logical material seemed to be very well 
suited to dramatic treatment. At any 
rate, American playwrights seized upon 
the new material and seemed almost to 
swallow it all in one piece. Fiction 
writers were on the whole more cau- 
tious. While they had already antici- 
pated many of Freud’s clinical findings, 
they were not always ready to concur 
with the conclusions he drew. Franz 
Kafka’s work, as an instance, stands in 
strange relationship to the new psy- 
chology. His stories read like dreams; 
they can be interpreted like dreams; 
and, together with the biographical in- 
formation we have about him, they hint 
at a clinical picture of the neurosis 
which stemmed from Kafka’s relation- 
ship with a stern, unloving father. What 
is strange is that Kafka knew this in 
many ways. He was familiar with 
Freud’s work and he had great insight 
into his own problems, but he under- 
stood his situation in terms of God’s in- 
comprehensible ways with man, which 
could hardly be changed by any effort 
of man’s to analyze or cure. There is 
question, of course, in the minds of 
some whether or not Kafka’s God did 
not bear more resemblance to his father 
than to the God of the Christians and 
Jews. 

Joyce became familiar with the works 
of Freud and Jung probably during his 
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sojourn in Zurich. He made some use 
of their discoveries in his later work as 
it suited his purposes. Joyce was con- 
cerned with the development of the 
psychological novel as form, as a way 
of writing which would let the reader 
directly into the mind of a character to 
feel his experience. Ulysses is a long 
novel but it presents just one day in 
the lives of three people. Certainly 
gleanings from Freud and Jung went 
into this work as he describes the to- 
tality of the characters’ conscious ex- 
periences of the day. So, also, did glean- 
ings from St. Thomas, from Irish poli- 
tics, from his Jesuit training, etc. go in. 
Everything went in but the only essen- 
tial ingredients were Joyce’s own in- 
sight, his broad intention, and his mas- 
tery of words. 

With the development of the “stream 
of consciousness” novel we become 
somewhat less aware of the novelist’s 
insight and much more aware of the 
need for our own. When the novelist 
no longer serves as interpreter and 
commentator, a much more active par- 
ticipation is required of the reader. Dif- 
ferent readers will differ considerably 
in the amount they see in the novel of 
this type. 

Thus, it is evident that writers have 
explored not only the flow of thoughts 
and impressions through the conscious 
minds of their characters, but also the 
various means of revealing unconscious 
thoughts and impulses. Psychoanalysis 
has undoubtedly contributed its re- 
sources here and we have already cau- 
tioned about the pitfalls which await 
the unwary. There is also another dan- 
ger, namely that this type of communi- 
cation will operate as a private sema- 
phore system and will mean much to 


the readers who happen to know the 
code and nothing to those who do not 
know it or reject it. 

Literary critics quite early hit up- 
on Freud’s work, and to an increasing 
extent lately upon Jung’s, as a source 
of valuable critical tools. Indeed, Freud 
had himself led the way in analyzing 
works of art and the artist. Hamlet has 
had a particular attraction for Ernest 
Jones, Freud’s biographer, and he has 
written four or more articles about him. 
As a result of these and numerous other 
efforts, Hamlet will never look the 
same to us again, neither on stage nor 
on page. By now there is a substantial 
body of this type of literature. Carried 
to excess, this type of treasure hunt 
ceases to serve any useful purpose. 

In the hands of a capable, well 
equipped critic with a frm knowledge 
of literature and psychoanalysis, Leon 
Edel for example, the use of the psy- 
chiatric approach to a given work of 
an artist of recent vintage, so that 
enough is known of his life pattern, 
can result in some remarkable insights. 
Edel’s excellent examination of Willa 
Cather’s The Professor's House, from 
the standpoint of (1) the conventional 
critical evaluation, (2) the psychologi- 
cal approach, and (3) the psychological, 
biographical approach, is a case in point. 

Freud’s work has also given rise to 
various theories about the nature of 
art and its role in the life of the artist. 
The interpretation of dreams has led 
to theories about the creation of poetry. 
It has been variously argued that the 
artist must be a neurotic, or has es- 
caped neurosis, or makes his way from 
pillar to post via temporary sublima- 
tions, or is the supremely healthy man, 
etc. There has been more heat than 
light generated by many of these dis- 
cussions, but one thing at least is clear: 
as Lionel Trilling® has pointed out, 
Freud’s work has established the fact 
that man is by nature a poetry-making 
creature. Far from being an artificial 
frill on the fringe of human culture, 
poetry is perhaps the most basic form 
of expression. 


Ts FAR we have considered, all too 
briefly, a few formulations of the 
effect of psychiatry upon the literature 
of our time—the plays people see, the 
books they read, the poetry they recite 
Cif any). This is the mission you as- 
signed me in this Thomas More lec- 
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ture. You perhaps noticed that the liter- 
ature | covered was that of a secular 
and self-sufhcient society and it dealt 
largely with what man has made of 
man and gave little thought to what 
God has made of man. This was not 
by design on our part; it happens that 
until recently psychiatry had little effect 
upon religious literature and the re- 
verse was just as obviously true. There 
are stirrings at present, however, which 
give promise of better things to come. 
Progoff® in a recent work has this to 
say: 
Although it began as a protest against re- 
ligion, the net result of modern psychiatry 
has been to reafirm man’s experience of 
himself as a spiritual being. Despite its 
conscious intention, the discipline of psy- 
chology recalls the modern man to an 
awareness of his inner life, thus reestab- 
lishing the ancient religious knowledge 


that man’s fundamental accomplishments 
began within himself. This is a paradoxi- 


cal outcome of Freud’s work and it has 


the broadest implications for our time. 


How true this is remains to be seen, 
but as Goldbrunner has stated: “Psy- 
chotherapy, working as it does where 
spiritual suffering is the greatest in the 
modern world, may surely claim a 
deeper function than to supply writers 
with new idioms, new techniques and 
new thematic content.” In much broad- 
er terms, not only current literature, 
but all our thinking and feeling and 
free human acts, the whole moral uni- 
verse is affected to some extent by 
Freud’s powerful and newly document- 
ed restatement of the ancient truths 
about human nature. What the poets, 
philosophers and theologians have al- 
ways known, the young science of med- 
ical psychology has been slowly and 
laboriously demonstrating in scientific 
terms: that man is composed of soul 
and body, incarnate soul; that he can 
achieve health and virtue only through 
the harmonious integration of his whole 
being; that any effort to split man’s na- 
ture and develop one part at the ex- 
pense of the other, even the “higher” 
at the expense of the “lower,” is con- 
trary to man’s nature and can only be 
destructive. 

It is indeed strange that in the search 
for salvation and self-perfection Freud's 
study of the mechanisms of repression 
and. unconscious motivation, so long 
looked upon with suspicion, really has 
implications at once humbling and pro- 
foundly hopeful. His findings have cut 
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away many pretensions and comfort- 
able delusions and presented us with 
an instrument with which we can be- 
gin to distinguish the sham from the 
real. Psychoanalysis seeks to uncover 
unconscious forces within us in order 
to make them accessible to the control 
of consciousness. In psychiatric therapy 
it is recognition of the truth about one- 
self that cures. In the Christian Cura 
Animarum it is the recognition of the 
truth about oneself that saves. Self-de- 
ception is the enemy of both psychic 
health and spiritual striving. 

It is interesting to note that the re- 
lationship between psychiatry and reli- 
gion has been attracting wide attention 
in psychiatric circles. Religion has been 
developing along analogous lines, re- 
vealing conversely more and more in- 
terest in the natural, somatic, instinc- 
tual emotional demands of the human 
personality. Christianity has always 
stood in vigorous opposition to the 
proud and insidious suggestion that 
man is not necessarily lower than the 
angels, or contrarily, that he and the 
whole created universe are essentially 
evil. The Church has fought these ab- 
berations down the centuries, in Mani- 
cheism or Albigensianism or Jansenism 
or Puritanism or whatever guise they 
emerged in. And no one has been more 
forthright in the defense of the dignity 
of human nature than Thomas Aquinas. 

As Conrad Pepler presents his posi- 
tion in an article, “Man in Medieval 
Thought,” quoted in Justus George 
Lawler’s book, The Christian Imagina- 
tion, Thomas had no horror of God 
created emotions (or passions, as he 
called them). As Pere Albert Ple has 
paraphrased his thought in Dominican 
Studies: 


The passions are necessary to virtue, as 
the tool is to the workman. Should there 
be some defect (of a relevant kind) in 
the sensible appetite, it is of no avail for 
the spiritual appetite on its part to be 
perfect and to exercise its control over the 
passions: the ‘governed function’ will not 
be perfect. For example, a man whose in- 
tellectual appetite values and loves the 
goods of chastity, but whose animal appe- 
tite is not integrated with this higher love, 
will possess control, which is an imperfect 
and ‘mixed’ virtue, but not the virtue of 
chastity. He will not be truly chaste until 
his sexuality is integrated with his spirit- 
uality; only then will his virtue become 
perfect. In short, the virtuous man con- 
tinues to desire, but his animal appetite, 
being completely integrated with his mind, 
desires only that which is proper (and 





only so far as it is proper) to man and 
not to the animals. 


These simultaneous and parallel pro- 
gressions certainly suggest the interac- 
tion of the one discipline upon the 
other. Yet, when Freud was doing his 
most significant work, he still labored 
under the illusion that religion was an 
illusion—a neurosis. And when Francis 
Thompson’s little essay, Health and 
Holiness, was published around 1904, 
he could hardly’ have been aware of 
what was going on in Vienna. From 
Freud to the contemporary psychiatrist, 
Frankl, with his soul-centered “logo- 
therapy,” from Francis Thompson and 
his tentative plaint against destructive 
austerity, to Josef Goldbrunner, a priest 
steeped in depth psychology as well as 
theology, a lot of water has rushed ‘un- 
der the bridge. Psychology has miti- 
gated its imperialistic monopoly of the 
purely physical, instinctual data, and 
shows evidence of seeking light from 
the tested spiritual truths and mean- 
while spiritual theology constantly as- 
similates the usable findings of psy- 
chological science. 

While in the discoveries of Freud we 
can date with confidence the origin of 
the new psychology and its inevitable, 
if slow-emerging, interest in things 
spiritual, it is more difficult to pin-point 
the complementary movement in the 
current history of spirituality. Perhaps 
it was a gradual evolution, starting with 
the return to Thomism under the rec- 
ommendation of Leo XIII, till the find- 
ing of complete sanction in Pope Pius 
XII, who has been constantly preoccu- 
pied to urge Christians to seize the good 
and the truth in all the achievements 
of modern science, particularly medical 
and psychological science. Thus, though 
the two movements may have originated 
quite independently of each other and 
been wide apart, they have slowly 
learned to give and take. In the opin- 
ion of Karl Stern, our situation is akin 
to that which existed in the thirteenth 
century. Extant outside the Christian 
sphere there are vast continents of 
thought which await integration. The 
Christian life is a life of challenge and 
response even in the world of ideas. 
He sees a defensive attitude on the part 
of Christians at this time as destruc- 
tive and he believes that if our lives 
are guided by fear of error. rather than 
love of truth we are no better than those 
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whose lives are dominated by a fear of 
sin rather than love of good. 


"pew DUAL evolution —of psychology 
toward meta-psychological areas, and 
of the science of the supernatural to- 
ward the natural—has been reflected in 
a marvelous body of writings: of men 
of the calibre of Stern, Josef Goldbrun- 
ner, Gregory Zilboorg, Noel Mailloux 
among the psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gists; and, from the side of theology, in 
those notably creative works of Gerald 
Vann, Conrad Pepler, Thomas Gilby, 
Victor White, Walter Farrell, and their 
counter-parts in France and Germany, 
Belgium, Italy and Spain. These spirit- 
ual writers have indeed been the archi- 
tects of the incarnational, sacramental 
spirituality we have. tried to describe. 
And this literature in its turn has been 
forming and informing the mentality of 
thousands upon thousands of contem- 
porary Christians. 

This is all, however, a strictly non- 
fictional expression. What we are look- 
ing for on this occasion is a correspond- 
ing flowering of imaginative literature— 
of drama, poetry, fiction—and that, it 
seems to me, has not yet quite emerged, 
to any impressively great degree, at any 
rate. But it could, and it will, as more 
and-more of the Church’s children cul- 
tivate the art of writing the while they 


are breathing in the fresh creative at- 
mosphere generated by the new spirit- 
ual emphasis in combination with the 
revelation of medical psychology. There 
are various evidences of this rebirth but 
time forbids discussion of them here. 

The material for this is as old as 
Christianity, as available as the latest 
book on psychiatry - and - religion, and 
none of it copyrighted. Actually, there 
are a thousand other uncopyrighted top- 
ics from the truths of Christian spirit- 
uality as certified by the data of psy- 
chiatry, just waiting to be given life and 
form in creative works of drama and 
fiction. We need mention only those 
exciting analogues between spiritual 
and psychic operations, in Josef Pieper’s 
studies of the virtues; or the questions 
raised by the apparent conflict between 
mental suffering and the theology of 
the cross; or the question of caritas, of 
Agape and Eros—sacred and profane 
love—so impressively investigated by Fa- 
ther D’Arcy and Denis de Rougemont, 
C. S. Lewis and Doctor Stern. 

It is important, we feel, that new, 
responsible writers take hold of these 
themes. The Jameses and the Joyces, 
the O’Neills and the Prousts were seri- 
ous, dedicated artists, but the creatures 
of their imagination are still in effect, 
earthbound and unemancipated. We 
cannot leave the subject of man at that 


level. There is more to him than that. 
For all the sexual symbols that may be 
dredged up from his unconscious, all 
the diagrams that may be drawn of his 
psychological anatomy, man is never 
wholly knowable to himself or to any 
other person. We may be able to an- 
alyze his behavior and even to predict 
it to some extent, but there is always 
an element of freedom, of surprise, of 
mystery which escapes analysis. It is the 
element of grace, the mystery of grace. 
Great literature is great because it com- 
municates on many levels. It is perhaps 
the most nearly adequate communica- 
tion we have. It is up to those, then, 
who have the truth, to see that what is 
communicated is worthy of its medium. 
That, in the final analysis, is the meas- 
ure of all art. 
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Com ion, Meyer Levin, 248 
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Conquistadors, Jean Descola, 262 

Conspiracy Among Generals, Wilhelm von 
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Theodor Fitnaut, 6 _ 


conten rary Philosophy, Frederick Coples- 
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Conversations with Artists, Selden Rodman, 
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Conversation with Christ, Peter Thomas Rohr- 
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Count Roller Skates, Thomas Sancton, 250 
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mecovery in the Judean Desert, Geza Vermes, 
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John Tracy Ellis, 121 

Does God Exist, Alfred Mazzi, 153 * 

Don Camillo Takes the Devil by the Tail, 
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Don’t Go Near the Water, Wiliam Brinkley, 
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m3 Livingstone, I Presume?, Ian Anstruther, 


Drug on the Market, Henry Brinton, June 
(mystery column) 

Drunken Forest, Gerald Durrell, 120 

Drum, Anthony Sampson, June 

Durable Fire, Howard Swiggett, June 

finan of World History, Christopher Daw- 
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Early Stories of Willa Cather, ed. Mildred 
Bennett, 397 

Earth We Live On, Ruth Moore, 309 
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“oo Drink and Be Buried, ed. Rex Stout, 


Eating Valley, Augusta Walker, 250 

Edwin Vincent O’Hara, An American Prelate, 
James G. Shaw, June 

Eighth Day, Robert C. Goldston, 75 

Eisenhower, the Inside Story, Robert J. Don- 
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Embattled, Javier Martin Artajo, 251 

Empire of Fear, Viadimir and Evdokia Pet- 
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End of the Track, Andrew Garve, 22 

Enemy Below, Commander D. A. Rayner, 395 

7 in the Litrugy, ed. Charles R. A. 
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Enthronement of the Sacred Heart, Rev. Fran- 
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FBI Story, Don Whitehead, 256 

Fall, Albert Camus, 391 

Face of a Hero, Pierre Boulle, 210 
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Family Party, John O’Hara, 13 

Fantasy and Fugue, Roy Fuller, 128 
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Frontiers in American Catholicism, Walter J. 
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Fundamental Marriage Counseling, John R. 
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Borland, ernice, Star of the Sea, > 

Boros, Eva, Mermaids, 249 


Boulle, Pierre, Face of a Hero, 210 

Bourke, Vernon J., introduction and notes, On 
the Truth of the Catholic Faith, Summa 
Contra Gentiles, Book Three: Providence 
Parts 1 and 2, 219 * 

Bouyer. Louis, Spirit and Forms of Protes- 
tantism, 216 

Bowen, Catherine Drinker, Lion and the 
Throne, 382 

Boyd, Malcolm, Crisis in Communication, 316 

Boyd, T. A., Professional Amateur, 386 

Brady, Charles, Viking Summer, 131 

Brean, Herbert, Matter of Fact, 128 

— —_ ed., Mystery Writer’s Hand- 


— William, Don’t Go Near the Water, 


. 
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Brinton, H 
(mystery column) 

Brodrick, James, S.J., St. Ignatius of Loyola: 
The Pilgrim Years, 146 

C., De Valera and the March 


enry, Drug on the Market, June 


of a ation, 


Brooks, 4 Ww . Days of the Phoenix, 408 


Brooks, and om Otto L., 
Our Lineey eritage, 25 
Brown, John Mason, ed., The Ladies Home 


Journal Treasury, 304 * 
me rger, Leopold, Toward the Summit, 


Brunner, August, S.J., New Creation, 279 * 
Burton, Doris, Valiant Achievements, 337 * 
Burton, Josephine, Crippled Victory, 268 
Bryher, Beowulf, 74 

Buckmaster, Henrietta, And Walk in Love, 75 
Bulst, Werner, S.J., Shroud of Turin, 413 
Burlingame, R r, American Conscience, 402 
Burns, Charles L. C., Mental Health in Child- 


Burns, "James pyetecpen, Roosevelt: The Lion 
and the Fox, 80 

a Christopher, Case of the Amateur Act- 
or, 

Butcher, mae Just, Negro in American 
Culture, 188 

Butterfield, H., Napoleon, 1 
yrd, Elizabeth, Immortal Daiitin, 14 


c 


Campbell, Roy, es SD : oe 122 

Camus, Albert, The Fall 

Cannon, Poppy, A “Gentle Knight, 1 

Caraman, P Philip, ints and cinta. 
151; Priest of Ky Piggue June 

Carnac, Carol, Late Miss Trimming, June 
(mystery column) 

Carpentier, Alejo, Lost Steps, 206 

Carr, John Dickson, Patrick Butler for the 
Pon gg 22 

Joseph, The Priest, 209 
Catholic Digest Editors, Church in the World, 


Catton, Bruce, This Hallowed Ground, 188 

Cavanagh, John R., D., Fundamental Mar- 
riage Counseling, June * 

Cecil, Lord David, Melbourne, 176 

3 Sister Mary, S.A., Woman of Unity, 
une 

Chamales, Tom T., Never So Few, June 

a _ William Nisbet, Old Bullion Ben- 
on, 

Chapin, John, ed., Book of Catholic Quota- 
tions, 259 

Charmot, Francois, S.J., In Retreat with the 
Sacred Heart, 43 * 

Chauvire, Roger, Short History of Ireland, 266 

Cheever, John, Wapshot Chronicle, June 

Cheshire, G. L., Pilgrimage to the Shroud, 


June 
Chesterton, G. K., All Things Considered, 89 * 
Chesterton, G. K., The Thin 


, 41 
le a G. K., What’s Wrong with the 


Christie ; Agatha. Dead Man’s Folly, 242 

Christie, Agatha, Surprise Endings by Hercule 
Poirot, 22 

Church, Richard, Over the Bridge, 81 

Churchill, Winston, History of the English 
Speaking Peoples, Vol. II, 187 

Coccioli, Carlo, Tittle Valley of God, June 

Coles, Manning, Birdwatcher’s Quarry, 242 * 

— Louis, rox $S.R., Love the Lord Thy God, 
une 

Collins, John H., Soul of Christ, 43 * 

Collins, Thomas, Martyr in Scotland, 383 

—- Luis, O.F.M., Church and Creation, 

une 

Commins, Marie C., M.A., Be a Saint in Spite 
of Yourself, 43 * 

Compton, Arthur Holly, Atomic Quest, 119 

Connell, Brian, Watcher on the Rhine, 405 

Congar, Yves, O.P., Christ, Our Lady and the 
Church. June 

Conrad, Father Simon, O.F.M.Cap., Brothers 
of the Sun, 153 * 

Conway, William, Problems in Canon Law, 


June * 

Copleston, Frederick, 8.J., Contemporary Phi- 
losophy, 89 * 

Costain, Thomas B. and Beecroft, John, eds., 


Stories to Remember, 361 * 
Cotterell, Geoffrey, Strange Enchantment, 398 
Saas Abbe Gaston, Hour with Jesus, 
une 
— S Michael J., M.S., Rain for These Roots, 


Coyne, Joseph E., Threshing Floor, 248 
Creasy, John, Beauty Queen Killer, 49 
Creasy, John, —— Gang, 242 * 

Crehan, Joseph H., 8.J., Athenagoras, Embassy 
for the oc The Resurrection trom 
the Dead, 

Crock, Cheene, ‘Christ's Darkest Hours, 89 * 
Crock, Clement H., No Cross No Crown, 89 * 

Crockett, Lucy Herndon, Kings Without Cas- 
tles, June 

— le, Rev. Philip, March Till They Die, 
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Crosland, ie te Jean Cocteau. 81 
* am Hanging, 
Cunlite, Charis A., ed., English in 4,24 Lit- 


Cusiey, James .oy I'd Do It Again! June 
Cushing, . Richard J., Call to the 
Laity. “June 


Cushing, Most Reverend Laem J., That 
They May Know Thee, 86 


D 


D’‘Albas, Andrieu, Death of a wey , June 
Danielou, 8.J., an els and [+43 ssion,, J. June 
Danielou, Jean, Bible and the Li 

er. Henri, Cathedral — enc. 


x. 3 Lucy, Caleb, My Son, 78 

David, H. L., Distant Music, 324 

Dawson, Christopher, Dynamics of World His- 
ory, 

Dawson, Christopher, The Making of Europe, 


176 
Day, Helen Caldwell, All the Way to Heaven, 
om, Joseph, Total Consecration to Mary, 


De Castelli, Augustina Schroeder, Mother of 
Fair Love, June 

—— Roy J., trans., Sources of Catholic 

~~ randmaison, Leonce, Come Holy Spirit, 

De Hartog, Jan, Spiral Road, June 

De la Roche, Mazo, Ringing the Changes, 


June 
Dell’Isola, Frank, Thomas Merton, A’ Bibliog- 
raphy, 153 * 
Demarest, Donald, and Taylor, Coley, Dark 
me 43 ° 
, Rev. J., ‘ape on the Nile, 219 * 
oSik age & J. R., Freud, Psychoanalysis, 
cism, 309 
. Elizabe: 


th, I Looked Ri Pe. 34 
DeRore. Robert S., If I Forget 21 
De Sales, St. Francis, trs. _— Day, Intro- 
duction to the Devout Life, 1 
. Jean, Conquistadors, 261 
De Tocqueville, Alexis, The Old Regime and 
the French Revolution, 176 
De Urbel, Justo Perez, O.S. B., St. Paul, the 
Ageats of the Gentiles, 329 
evlin, Christopher, Life of Robert Southwell, 


80 
De Vries, Peter, Comfort Me with Apples, 20 
De Wohl, Louis, Last Crusader, 129 
Di one M. Laurentia, Transfigured 
or 
Diole, Philippe, Sahara Adventure, 190 
Disney, Doris Miles, Unappointed Rounds, 
128; ee in Madness, June (mystery col- 
umn 
Dodson, Kenneth, Stranger to the Shore, 209 
Donnelly, W. Patrick, §.J., hog A Michael 
Pro, riest of the Workingman, 1 
Donovan, Robert J., Eisenhower, . Inside 
Story, 30 
ee Passos, John, Men Who Made the Nation, 


Bonsies. ba me O., Russian Journey, 3 
Douglass, McNutt, Rebecca’s Pride, 


Doyle, Rev. Charles Hugo, Little Steps to 
ag agen 337 ° 
Doyle, R . Charles Hugo, Reflections on the 
Catone, "334 
Pare Bernard, Ost. Calvary of Christ on 
t Rio Grande, 4 
Drinkwater, Rev. Fr i, Third Book of Cate- 
chism Stories, 279 * 
Draper, Theodore, Roots of American Com- 
munism, June 
ich, Slobodan M., Tito, Moscow’s Tro- 
jan Horse, June 
Druon, Maurice, Iron King, 1 
Dubarle, D., O.P., Scientific J Humanism and 
Christian Thought, 
Duckett, Eleanor Shipley, Alfred the Great, 


198 
Dufek, Rear Admiral George J., Operation 
Deepfreeze, June 
Duggan, Alfred, Devil’s Brood, June 
Du . Alfred, Winter Quarters, 245 
Du urier, Da » Scapegoat, 318 
. Da rumpet 0 of God, 136 
» Charles, hold, We "Live, 130 
. Alfred, S.J., and Huby. Joseph, 8.J., 
Word of Salvation, June 
Gerald, ken Forest, 120 
Dutourd, Jean, Five A.M., 73 


Elder, Donald, Ring Lardner, 24 
Eliot, T. &., Cultivation of Christmas Trees, 


gg Gerald, S.J., Mass * _Semesttion, 85 
. Mystery Sto: 
Ellie, jonn" racy, American Y Cathclicism, 64 





Ellis, Msgr. John Aneariogn Catholics 
and the intellectual Lite 


Ellis, John _ed., Documents of Amer- 
ican Catholic pei! 

Endore, Guy, Ki t Baris, 133 

Ervine, St. — puate Shaw, 

Evans, Mary E lien, ed., Christian Vision, 152 


F 


Faber, William, All for Jesus, 89 * 

Faber, Rev. Frederic k Willaim, Foot of the 
Cross, 219 

Farson, Negle . Mirror for pearetene, 386 

Faulkner, . Town, June 

Fermi, Laura, Atoms for the World, June 

Ferrars, E. X., We Haven’t Seen Her Lately, 


22 
Ferree, Fox's woe, Fuspotsie®. Rev. Jo- 
seph P., S.J., and Illich, Rev. John D., Spir- 
itual Care of Puerto Rican n Migran 43 * 
— Gabriel, In the Time of Greenbloom, 


Jun 
Fife, Dale, Weddings in the Family, 36 
ilas, Francis L., 8.J., Joseph Most Just, 334 
File, Sister M. Jeanne, O.S.F., Art as Lan- 
guage, June * 
t Dital Patrick, C. ra Moral Problems in Hos- 
ote 8 he agg 
isher, Vardis, ho 15 
Flood, Charles Bracelen, Distant Drum, 318 
ood, Peter, O.S8.B., New Problems in 
Medical Ethics, June * 
Foley, 1088, 245. Best American Short 


e of Fighting Sail, 69 

Ford, Leslie, Sint rom the Mimosa Club, June 
(mystery column) 

Fowlie, ce, ed., Journals of Jean Coc- 


eau, 260 
rome Sister Mary, P.C., Right to Be Merry, 


Foeetiam, —. pee, ee Sinai one 
rensonhery, Liers. . Inv on to Poetry, 


Frazier, E. Black Bourgeoisie, 405 
— Benedict and Nancy, Lootville, 
une 


Fremantle, Anne, ed., Pa opel, Encyclicals in 
Their Historical Contex 

Fromm, Erich, Art of Loving, 192 

Fuller, Edmund, ed., Christian Idea of Educa- 
tion, June 

Fuller, Roy, Fantasy and Fugue, 128 

Furnas, J. C., Go ye to Uncle Tom, 28 


G 


Gabrielson, Catherine, Story “. Gabrielle, 272 

Gaiser, Gerd, Last po age ge od 

Gallagher, Donald, ed., Some Philosophers on 
Education, June * 

Gallery, Rear Adm. at V., Twenty Mil- 
lion Tons Under the Sea, 

Gann, Ernest K., Twilight Fn the Gods, 395 

Ganon, Most Rev. John Mark, Talks to Youth 
and Occasional Sermons, 89 * 

Genel , & D.. introduetion to the Philoso Op hy 
of 9 geen Aquinas: Vol. III, Psycho 
ogy, 

} ten gs ange, R., O.P., a 276 
Gartmann, Heinz Man Unlimited, 

Garve, Andrew, End of the Track, 2 

eae Eugene 5&., Father of the Family, 

une 

bp mg Eugene S., ed., You and Your Chil- 

ren, 

Gesell, Arnold, Ilg, Frances, and Ames, Louise, 
Youth, the Years from Ten to Sixteen, 35 
Giese, Vincent J., Patterns for Teenagers, 264 

Gill, Brendan, Day the Money Stopped, 318 

Gillis, James M., C.8.P., This Mysterious Hu- 
man Nature, 

Gilson, Etienne, Christian Philosophy of St. 
Py Aquinas, 182 

Old ‘Yeller, 14 

aa dston, Robert C., Eighth Day, 75 

Goodman, Jules Eckert, ed., Road to Monte 
Cristo, 330 

| ee, Nadine, Six Feet of the Country, 


Gordons, The, Big Frame, June (mystery col- 
umn 
ba a Hilda. ed. and trs., Writings of Edith 


Green, ‘Geraia. 1 Last le le 
Greenstock, Rev. David Death. a Glori- 
ous Adventure, 86 
— J. B., Journal of a Southern Pas- 
r, 333 


oe 3 J., 8.M., Three Stages of the Spiritual 
e, 40 
Ce aere L. H., O.P., Atlas of the Bible, 


Cuggaini. Romano, End of the Modern World, 


Guardini, Romano, Living God, June 

——. —e- Romano, Sacred S 41 
Guareschi, Giovanni, Don Camillo 'akes the 
Devil by the Tail, June 

Guido, Beatriz, House of the Angel, June 

Guinard, Paul, El Greco, 24 

Guthrie, A. B., Jr., These Thousand Hills, 202 


Booxs on TRIAL 








Habe, Hans, Off Limits, 250 
gt 1 John M., Russia Will Be Converted, 


Hale, Nancy, Heaven and Hardpan Farm, June 

Hales, . ¥., Mazzini and the Secret So- 
cieties, 198 ; 

Hand, Thomas A., O.S.A., trs., Rule of St. 
Augustine, 153 * 

Hanson, Lawrence and Elizabeth, Tragic Life 
of Toulose-Lautrec, 26 

Hardon, John A., 8.J., Protestant Churches of 
America, June 

Hardy, Rene, Bitter Victory, 323 

Harris, Mark, Ticket for a Seamstitch, 399 

— George Russell, What Man May Be, 


Harte, Thomas J., C.SS.R., Papal Social Princ- 
iples, 337 * 

Hatch, Alden and Walshe, Seamus, Crown of 
Glory, 387 

a Marrijane and Joseph, Bon Voyage!, 


Healy, Edwin F., Medical Ethics, 89 * 

Healy, Mary Lanigan, Spots and Wrinkles, 410 

Heenan, Rt. Rev. John C., Our Faith, 336 

Heilbroner, Robert L., Quest for Wealth, 126 

Henry, A. M., ed., Man and His Happi- 
ness, Vol. iil, The Theology Library, June 

Henry, A. M., o.P., Virtues and States of 
Life, Vol. IV, The Theology Library, June 

Henze, Anton and Filthaut, Theodor, Contem- 
porary Church Art, 66 

Herbst, Winfrid, Sisters Are Asking, 89 * 

Hertling, Ludwig, S.J. and Kirschbaum, En- 


elbert, S.J., oman Catacombs and Their 
artyrs, 415. 
Hill, Weldon, Onionhead, 323 


Highet, Gilbert, Poets in a Landscape, 409 

arg ea Confraternity Comes 
0: e, 

Hit — Bort and Dolores, One Way Ticket, 


Hodgkin, M . R., Dead Indeed, 242 

Holbrook, Stewart H., Rocky Mountain Rev- 
olution, 189 

Hollands, D. J., Able Company, 210 

a Christopher, Study of George Orwell, 


Horgan, Paul, Centuries of Santa Fe, 117 

Howe, Canon, Sermon Plans, 337 * 

Hoyle, Fred, Man and +. 125 

Hulme, Kathryn, Nun’s Story 

Hughes, Rev. Philip, Rupuler History of the 
Reformation, 305 

Hume, Paul, Catholic Church Music, 37 

Huston, McCready, Gates of Brass, 139 

“—_ Douglas, One Front Across ‘the World, 


— Hammond, Wreck of the Mary Deare, 


J 


Jackson, Shirley, Raising Demons, 255 
Jackson, Dan, Dance in the Sun, 13 : 
= Father, O.F.M.Cap., Jesus the Saviour, 


Janssens, Al., Mystery of the Trinity, 43 * 
Jarrett, Bede, O.P., Living Temples, 219 * 
Jean-Aubry, Gerard, Sea Dreamer, 328 

— Ca mua and Reginald, Beiioc the Man, 


Jotte, “William I « ed., Triple Way, St. Bona- 
venture, 337 * 

Johnson, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Leo, Halcyon 
Days, 219 * 


Kane, Rev. George L., ed., Meeting the Voca- 
tion Crisis, 153 * 

rm. George L., ed., Seal Upon My Heart, 
une 

Kane, Harnette with Henry, Inez, Miracle in 
the Mountains, 199 

to te Michael, Memoirs of Michael Karo- 

i, 327 

Kay, Teresa, Burning Jewel, 18 

Rev. Edward A., Case for Right-to- 
Work Laws, 89 * 

Keller, James, Give Us This Day, 219 * 

Keller, Werner, Bible as History, 213 

Kelly, Sir David, Hun yf Sheep, 177 

a Gerald, S.J., Guidance for Religious, 

. 


9 

Kendall, Paul Murray, Richard the Third, 197 
Kendrick, T. D., Lisbon Earthquake, 404 
Kennedy, Lucy, Mr. Audubon’s Lucy, June 
Kennedy, Margaret, Wild Swan, :243 
Kerr, Walter, Criticism and Censorship, 182 
Kertesz, Stephen D., ed., Fate of East Central 

Europe, 177 
Keyes, Frances Parkinson, Blue Camellia, 321 


June-Jury, 1957 


Keyes, Frances Parkinson, Guadalupe to 
Lourdes, June * 
Ring. Kenneth M., Mission to Paradise, June 
ing, Marian, gd oo of jams. 219 * 
am Bon Brother James can, Study 
= boning, Contemporary Patocsan "ot Lyric 
oetry, June 
Kirk, Russell, Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, 


32 
— Hans Hellmutt, Forward Gunner Asch, 


Knox, Ronald, A New Testament Commen- 
tary, Vol. 3, 219 * 

Knox, Ronald A., Window in a Dera 336 

Kramer, Dale, Wild Jackasses, 2 

Krenner, Sister Digna, O.S.B., Fein Who Ran 
Away, 337 * 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, Great Chain of Life, 


Kubly, Herbert, Easter in Sicily, 191 


L 


Labande, Y. and E.-R., Rome, 267 
- Doucceur, Emile, M.S., Vision of La Salette, 
une 

LaFuiye, John, §8.J., Catholic Viewpoint on 
Race Relations, 179 

LaFarge, John, S.J. and Bourke-White, Mar- 
garet, Report on the American Jesuits,. 33 

Larkin, Rev. Francis, SS. cc. Enthronement 
of the Sacred Heart, 89 * 

Laurence, Sr. Mary, O-P., Nuns Are Real Peo- 


Lawrence, Rev. Emeric, O.S.B., Meditating 
the Gospels, June 

Leeming, Bernard, 8. J.. Principles of Sacra- 
mental Theology, 219 

Lemon, Sister A ele Marie, C.8.J., Hawaii Lei 
of Islands, 89 * 

Leslie, Shane, Shane Leslie’s Ghost Book, 311 

Levi, Sister M. Carolissa, F.S.P.A.|, Chippewa 
Indians of Yesterday and Today, 27 

Levin, Meyer, Compulsion, 248 

Lewis, C. S., Till We Have Faces, 243 

— Grace Hegger, With Love from Gracie, 


Lewis, Hilda, Wife to Henry V, 398 

Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, Unicorn and Other 
Poems, 68 

Llewellyn, Richard, Warden of the Smoke and 
Bells, 251 

Lechet, Louis, Son of the Church, 215 

Lochridge, Betsy, Blue ne 204 

Lockridge, Richard and Frances, Faceless Ad- 
versary, 22; Tangled Cord, June (mystery 
column) 

Lockridge, Frances om. Richard, Murder! 
Murder! Murder!!!, 

Lockridge, Frances and 2i Richard, Voyage Into 
Violence, 128 

Lofts, Norah, Afternoon of an Autocrat, 16 

Lombardi, Riccardo, S.J., Salvation of the 
Py = ae 
ee William J., Spirit of the Wild, 34 . 

Lord, Walter, mers of Infamy, 

Loup, Robert, Mart ve in Ti et, 23 


Lynes, 5 ay ge ~ of Honey, 306 
Lyess, H. . &.J., Praying. Our Prayers, 
M 
Macartney, Clarence Edward, Mr. Lincoln’s 
Admirals, 


MacGregor, Geddes, Vatican Revolution, 416 

Macken, Walter, Green Hills and Other 
Stories, 76 

Mackenzie, Compton, My Record of Music, 124 

Maclean, Alistair, Guns of Navarone, 319 

MacLoughlin, Rev. James, Catholic Faith in 
Outline, 337 * 

— s Neil and Metz, Harold, Hoover Re- 
po: 

Magner, Rev. James A., Catholic Priest in. the 

odern World, 

Manfred, Frederick, Riders of Judgment, June 

Mannin, Ethel, Living Lotus, 132 

Marcel, Gabriel, Royce’s Metaphysics, 279 * 
ar ym John, Stopover: Tokyo, 244; Life 
at Be’ Knoll, June 

, Gideon’s Week, 128 

men “= ® History of Education in An- 
tiquity, 269 

Marsh, Ngaio, Death of a Fool, 128. *. 

Marshall, Alan, I Can Jump Puddles, 388 

Martin, Sylvia, I, Madame Tussaud, 401 

Martin, Williams Core Order and Integra- 
tion of Knowledge, 4 

Martindale, C. C., 8.J., er ‘and com: 
mentary, Gospel According to St: Mark, 


219 * 
Martini, Prosdocimus, O.F.M., Be Ye Re- 
Maurois, Andre, Olympio, 26 


newed, June 
Maynard, bine oo Great Catholics in Amer- 
ican History, 27 


et Feces Saint Ignatius and the 
Mazzi, Alfred, Does God Exist, 153 * 
McCormick, Anne O’Hare, World at Home, 


121 
McCullough, Esther Morgan, ed., As I Pass, O 


McGivern, William P., Seven File, 22; Night 
Extra, June gs mney column) 
—_— . John L., §&.J., Two-Edged Sword, 


—re Rev. James, Until the Day Dawns, 


McNamara, Rev. Robert F., American College 
in Rome 1855-1955, 279 * 
Meerloo, Joost A. M., Ra Rape of the Mind, 29 
+ wom Annabelle M., Rue ag pore. 22 
Charles, Rachel Cade, 1 
Meshem, Thomas, Silence in Heaven, 212 


ponte, 2 June 
Metalious, Grace, Peyton Place, 1 
Metcalfe, James J., Poem Portraits of the 
Saints, 89 * 
Michael, Sr. Mary, 1.H.M., Why Blame the 
. Adolescent, 43 * 
er, James A., Pattee ig Andau, 404 
, James, and Day, A. Grove, Rascals 
in Paradise, June 
Yukio, fag 2 of Waves, 74 
— Nancy, ed., Noblesse Oblige, 36 
ey Herbert, ed., Lincoln as pee: Saw 


Moffat, co. J. E., $.J., Ave Boaia. 3 
Moffatt, John E., S.J., Look Sist 
a wages Nicholas, Tribe That fost 1 its Head, 


Monsterleet, Jean, S.J., Martyrs in China, 415 

Moore, Brian, Feast of Lupercal, 390 

Moore, Brian, Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne, 13 

Moore, Edmund A., Catholic Runs for Presi- 


dent, 70 
Moore, nee h Like a Bulwark, 258 
Moore, Ruth, Earth We Live On 


m, 309 
—" Thomas Verner, Life of Man with God, 


Moorehead, Alan, Gallipoli, 118 

Moraes, Frank, Jawaharlal Nehru, 143 

Morgan, Charles, Challenge to Venus, 391 

Morris, Wright, Field of Vision, 130 

Mounier; uel, Character of Man, June 

Mueller, John Baptist, 8.J., Handbook of Cere- 
monies, 337 * 

Mumford, Lewis, Transformations of Man, 31 

Mura, Ernest, F.S.V., In Him Is Life, 279 * 

peaseny. John L., Mass and Liturgical Reform, 


Myrdal, Gunnar, International Economy, 29 


Nabokov, Vladimir, Pnin, 400 
Nash, Robert, S.J., Jesuits, 279 * : 
— Robert, Rancho of the Little Loves, 


20: 

nee Charles, Authentic Death of Hendry 
ones, 

Neider, Charles, ed., Complete Short Stories 
of Mark Twain, 304 * 

eg Senne Teresa of Avila, the Wom- 


New Catholic Writers, Beginnings, 122 
Newby, Eric, Last Grain ce, 119 
Newland, Mary Reed, Year and Our Children, 


35 

Newman, John H , Autobiographical Writ- 
ings, 327; Faith and Prejudice, 216 

Nisser, Peter, Red Marten, June 

Nkrumah, Kwame, Ghana, 3380 

Noma, Hiroshi, Zone of Emptiness, 132 

“—— 2 William T.. S.J., Joyce and Aquinas, 
une. * 

Norris, Frank, Tower in the West, 244 

Nouet, aa s. ~"e Meditations on the Life. of 


ll, Elizabeth, ed., Letters of Thomas 
Wolfe, 124 é 
Fp be Alfred, Letter to Lucian and Other 
‘oems, 
> Francis, ed., “Fairest Star of All,” 
« 


° 


O’Brien;- Rev. John F., ed., Catholics and 
Scholarship, 89 * 

O’Callahan, Father Joseph, S.J., I Was Chap- 
lain on the Franklin, 118 

O’Connor, Frank, Mirror in the Roadway, 125 

O’Donnell, ‘Thomas J., $.J., Morals in Medi- 
cine, 219 * ’ 

ag cay, John M., ed., Bridge, Vol. II, 


eh a Liam, Stories of Liam O’Flaherty, 


Ortenuai Sehm Faintiy: Party, 13 
, Mary, Our Time Is Now, 279 * 
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Oliver, Jane, Lion Is Come 

Sliver, Jane. Lion Walked om Cat Feet, 22 
O'Meara, Walter, Minnesota Gothic, 74 

oe Walter x: 8.J., Frontiers in American 


Opitz, Kar! The General, 395 
Cope. Iris, Me t of — Francesco di 
reo Dantini, 1335-1410, Jun 


Orwell, George, ‘The Orwell Reader, 176 


Padellaro, Nazareno, Portrait of Pius XII, 388 
ey Helen Waite, All the Happy End- 


Parker, Richard, Harm Intended, 
Paton, Alan, South Africa in ged. ation, =. 
Elizabeth, ed., 


—- St. Francis and th 
‘oet 
Paul, Rae ot , Vatican Picture Book, June * 


Payne, Mobert, "Holy Fire, 308 
Peare, Catherine Owens, William Penn, 329 
Pearson, Hesketh, Beerbohm Tree, His Life 
and Laughter, 387 
P Anton C., Anderson, James F., Bourke, 
ernon J., O'Neil, Charles J., trs.. On the 
Truth of the Catholic Faith, St. — 
Pn ag, Summa Contra Gentiles 
, Jessie Corrigan, Practical ee tttic Dic- 
ae ona: 4° une 
Perrin, O.P., age the Layman, 150 
Perrin, J. Mi Virginit y = 
Peet. — an Evdokia, Empire of 
Fear 
hag Ens my Ke oe: of St. Peter, 396 
Phiitpom, ra Spiritual Doctrine of 
Dom ae 
Gerard, Role of the Laity in 


Piper, Evelyn, Bunny Lake Is Missing, June 
mystery column) 

Pitkin, Dorothy, And Live Alone, 411 

Plus, Raoul, S.J., Inward Peace, 43 * 

Polloi, Ch., Retreat with Our La 89 * 

Pottle, Frederick A. and Brady, . eds., 
Boswell in Search of a Wife, 195 

Powell, a 319 

Prescott, H. F. M., Son of Dust, 

Proctor, Maurice, Ripper, 49; Pub Crawler, 
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Picard, Leonie, Ransom for a Knight, 45 
Price, Christine, Song of the Wheels, 91 


Randall, Blossom E., Fun for Chris, 157 
Rush, Philip, Minstrel Knight, 280 


Sendak, Maurice, Kenny’s Widow, 47 

Shaffer, Robert, Lost Ones, 92 

Sherburne, Zoa, High White wet, - 

Simpson, Dorothy, Island in the 
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Smith, %. Fox, Valiant Sailor, June 
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Sorensen, Virginia, Miracles on Maple Hill, 94 

Steele, William O., Flaming Arrows, June 

Stolz, Mary, Because of Madeline, June; Hos- 
pital Zone, 155 

St. Vincent, Isobel, Young Marie, 92 

Sullivan, Peggy, O’Donnells, 22 
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Treece, Henry, Viking’s 

Tudor, Tasha, 1 Is One, 233 
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Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 458) 


London for the part he played in the 
Irish Insurrection. Irishmen have l- 
ways felt that, far worse than the tak- 
ing of his life was the loss of his good 
name through the circulation of the 
“black diaries,” a record of moral per- 
version attributed to him, but here uni- 
versally believed to be a forgery. Be- 
fore his execution in the Tower, he 
expressed a wish to be buried in Mur- 
lough, on the Antrim coast: “When 
they have done with me, don’t let my 
bones lie in this dreadful place—take 
me back to Murlough and let me lie 
there.” But the British Government has 
consistently refused to return his re- 
mains to Ireland. A memorial cross was 
erected to him in Murlough and in re- 
cent times, apparently as a reprisal for 
the Northern raids, an attempt was 


made to destroy this memorial. ‘The in- 
cident served to revive interest in Case- 
ment. The refusal to return his body is 
said to be one of the major obstacles 
preventing friendship between England 
and Ireland. 

Even forty years ago, Alfred Noyes 
had won fame as a distinguished man 
of letters. He supported Casement’s 
calumniators, in good faith as he now 
says. The prestige of his name helped 
to defame not only Casement, but the 
cause for which he died. This was espe- 
cially so in America. Shortly after 
Noyes had taken his stand, the news 
went round that he had doubts and 
W. B. Yeats challenged him to “speak 
your bit in public that some amends be 
made.” Here and there in subsequent 
books, Noyes did indicate that he had 
revised his judgment, but it has taken 
him forty years to come forward openly 
with a full statement of how and why 
he has had to eat his words. 

All this but adds interest to his book 
which, one hopes, will be widely read 
in America, where the author’s stand 
in 1916 did-most harm to the Irish 
cause. 





The Brief for Murder 
(Continued from page 457) 


ROR (CMill-Morrow, $3.00), in which 
he incorporates a New England hurri- 
cane with a story of small-town police 
corruption. The expected excellence of 
this book almost compensates for the 
defection of William McGivern, usual- 
ly warmly admired here, who has 
turned out his first totally undistin- 
guished potboiler, NIGHT EXTRA 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.95). 

Three final recommendations, and 
each too good to be treated so sum- 
marily, are THE LORD HAVE MER- 
CY, by Shelly Smith (Harper, $2.95), 
in which an otherwise very creditable 
novel.of murder, which arises from con- 
flict of character, is marred by a con- 
fession ending; THE GIRL FROM 
THE’ MIMOSA CLUB, by Leslie 
Ford (CScribners, $2.75), which intro- 
duces an irresistible policewoman named 
Kerry O'Keefe; and DRUG ON THE 
MARKET, by Henry Brinton (Mac- 
millan, $2.75), in which another Eng- 
lish scholar shows what a fine mystery 
can be dashed off presumably between 
more serious projects. 
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Books of lasting Value 


You can have the most important and significant books of the year at discounts of 
25 per cent to 40 per cent simply by joining the Thomas More Book Club. Giving 
you books with Catholic principles and high literary standards at a minimum of ex- 
pense is the policy of this distinctively different book club. 


Thomas More Book Club selections are books for serious readers who want to grow 
spiritually and mentally through their reading. Thomas More consistently makes 
quality the primary considerations in choosing its books—it does not believe that a 
book has to be new to be good and offers many Catholic classics. At the same time it 
is ever on the lookout for promising new authors and the best in challenging new 
books by established authors. A wide variety of literature chosen for the mature reader 
will stimylate and broaden your interests as well as entertain you in the way that only 
fine books are capable of doing. Serious reading does not have to be dull reading—you 
will find your membership in the Thomas More Book Club a truly challenging, ex- 
citing new part of your life. 





THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me as a member of the Thomas More Book Club and send me my welcome 
letter and first newsletter. I understand that my only obligation is to purchase four club 
selections at the special discount during each twelve-month period that I wish to remain a 
member. There is no membership fee, there are no bonus books to return if I choose to 
cancel my membership. 


Name (please print) 





Address 











City Zone _____ State 
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_On the Lighter Side, for Summer 





PATTERNS FOR TEENAGERS 


Vincent J. Giese 


A book about boys and written for boys by a young 
man who works with teenage boys. More than a warm 
and human series of vignettes about boys, this title has 
a hard-hitting program of action built into it. 

If you want to keep the boys out of mischief this Sum- 
mer, get ahold of this book. The 24 meetings contained 
in the book will generate enough activities to make the 
Summer pass swiftly by. 

Two color—illustrated. $3.50 


MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD 
Dr. Charles Burns 


A wise and seasoned father and child psychiatrist writes 
in non-technical language about child guidance. 
It is the result of working for twenty years with mal- 
adjusted, nervous and delinquent children. 

$2.75 


ST. PAUL: APOSTLE OF NATIONS 
Daniel-Rops 


A fast-moving and popular biography of St. Paul writ- 
ten by one of the foremost Catholic literary men of 
our times. 


$2.75 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS 
Bernard M. Meyer, M.M. 


A practical and popular handbook for parish Catholic 
Action. 


$3.50 


In Canada, available through Alvernia Publishing Co., Montreal 9 ? 


FIDES PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
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FATHER OF THE FAMILY 
Eugene S. Geissler 


Here is the ideal Father’s Day gift for Dad. In th rash : 
of books on taking care of “Mama” and bringitg up, | 




















baby, father has been neglected. 


Eugene Geissler, the father of ten, writes with fe eeling |. 
and insight into the tribulations and joys of “ a 
father. He explores the real role of father. 


¢ 
It is a book that has all the mothers talking. 


$2.95 


YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN : 


Edited by Eugene S. Geissler ; . 
Seven parents and a priest join experiences to produce | 
a highly readable book on the religious education of™ 
children from pre-school days through adolescence. = 
The down-to-earth chapter on Sex Education is well 
worth the price of the book. 


Cloth—$2.95 Paper—$ 1.00 


ACCENT ON PURITY 
Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 


The fourth and revised edition of this popular Guaig 


to Sex Education. ee ; 


Twenty-seven illustrations, selected with reverence anid © 
good taste, show the process of human growth ang 
reproduction. 
Paper—$1.50 | 
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THIS WAY TO GOD , 
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John Rossi y 


A pocket-sized collection of brief meditations that can , . 
be opened any time and any place for a spiritual i 
$2 
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MANY ARE ONE ir 
a @ 

Leo Trese 3 

More than 80,000 of this popular discussion of the Mys- 7’ 

tical Body already sold. 

Paper—$1.00 3 
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